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The Abandoned “Bunker Hill” Quarry 
Quincy, Massachusetts 
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A VACATION PARADISE FOR WORKING GIRLS ON MARTHA'S VINEYARD. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


yaa the complete story of the early 
Indian life of Maine is written, much of 
the credit for the work will belong to the 
department of archeology of Phillips Andover 
Academy. This summer, as it has done for 
several years past, the department will send 
an expedition to study and excavate historic 
sites. A party of ten men will make'a canoe 
trip of six hundred miles in northern Maine 
and New Brunswick—the full length of the 
St. John River, down the Mattawamkeag, 
and through various lakes of the St. Croix 
basin—to learn more about the civilization of 
the prehistoric tribes, and their migrations. 
In previous summers the members of the 
same party have mapped the sites of more 


than two hundred Indian villages, most of 
them along the coast, and from the excavations | 
have taken 5,300 implements made of stone or | 


bone. In addition to this valuable field work, 
the department is also compiling a bibliography 
of references to the Indians of Maine. Although 
the work is not yet complete, it already con- 
tains more than three hundred titles. 


& 


apes granite of the Quincy, Massachusetts, 
quarries has found wide use, but no struc- 
ture built of it is better known than Bunker 
Hill Monument. It stands on the summit of 
Breed’s Hill, Charlestown, where the famous 
battle was fought in 1775, and marks the south- 
east corner oi the redoubt that the raw 
Americans held, and from which they repulsed 
the British regulars as long as their ammuni- 
tion held out. The monument is the centre 
of the annual celebration of June 17th, the 
anniversary of the battle, which is a holiday 
in Boston and its suburbs. The picture on 
the cover of The Companion shows the old 
Quincy quarry, now abandoned .for many 
years, from which they took the stone of which 
the monument is built. 
began in 1825, fifty years after the battle, but | 
the monument was not completed and dedicated 
until 1843. Daniel Webster delivered the ora- 
tion, both at the laying of the corner stone and 
at the dedication. Many thousands of visitors 
from all parts of the country visit the monu- 
ment every year, a large part of whom climb 
the 295 steps that lead to the top. They find 
ample reward for their efforts in the fine view 
of Boston and the harbor. The monument 
will lose some of its distinction as a landmark 
when the tower on the customhouse is com- 
pleted, for that will be 502 feet high, or 
considerably more than twice as high as 
Bunker Hill Monument. 
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OST church bells have uneventful his- 

tories, but there has been no lack of 
variety and of stirring events in the lives of | 
the successive bells that have hung in the | 
steeple of the Baptist Church in Bennington, 
Vermont. When the original meetinghouse 
was built in 1830, the first bell gave forth such 
doleful, jarring tones that everyone within 
sound declared it was the worst bell ever rung 
in Vermont. It was promptly sent back to 
the foundry. Its fine-toned successor, which 
was rung for the first time as a part of the 
celebration of July 4, 1832, did service for 
thirteen years. At one time some village | ¥ 


rowdies stole the tongue while a series of to 


revival meetings was in progress, but they 
returned it a few days later. In 1845 fire 
destroyed the meetinghouse, and when the 
steeple fell, the bell came crashing down, 
sounding its own funeral knell. Later, they 
took the shapeless mass of metal from the 
ashes, and shipped it to the Troy foundry, 
where they exchanged it, with $500 in addi- 
tion, for a new bell that another church had 
ordered, but had not been able to pay for. 
The people liked the tone of this bell, but 
the tongue seemed too light. They gota heavier | § 
tongue, but it promptly cracked the side of the 
bell. Back went the bell to the fiery furnace 
at Troy, to be recast. When it was again in 
place, the tone was not satisfactory. The 
experts said that it needed more of the precious 
metals; so the people of the church contributed 


coins of all kinds, which were melted and 
added to the composition when the bell was 
recast. This time the tone was all that could 
be desired. A few years later, a furious gale 
tipped the church spire over, and dashed the 
bell to the ground. It was uninjured, how- 
ever, and was in service again as soon as the 
new spire was in place. -But not long after- 
ward another gale came tearing down the 
valley, and again the spire was a wreck and 
the bell on the ground. This time the bell 
was slightly cracked, but not enough to injure 
the tone, and for many years now it has ful- 
filled its mission without untoward incident. 





The work of building | 


‘AMP Makonikey, on Martha’s Vineyard, 

is one of the places that are solving the 
vacation problem for young women of limited 
‘Means. A few years ago the Northeastern 
| Field Committee of the National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations set 
out to give New England girls such a camp as 
girls in other parts of the country have had 
for some time. A man who was interested in 
the plan generously gave, free for five years, 
the use of a large building on Martha’s Vine- 
yard that had formerly been a hotel. The 
committee raised $7,000 for repairs and equip- 
ment, and during the summer months of last 
year 550 girls enjoyed the results. The pictures 
on this page show the main building and a 
group of happy girls on the camp yacht. There 
are accommodations for 150 girls at one time. 
The expenses are so low as to be merely nomi- 
nal, since no one interested in the venture 
desires to make any financial profit. There 
are, however, big dividends in pleasure and 
health for all those who are fortunate enough 
to gain admission. The camp owns 440 acres 


seashore. It is three miles from the nearest 
town. Last year the girls came from about a 
| hundred different cities and towns, largely in 
New England; many came through other 
sources than the local associations. There 
were representatives of many colleges and of 
various races and creeds among their number. 
The girls of Camp Makonikey have no reason 
to envy girls who spend their summers at the 
fashionable resorts. 
® © 


THE AMBASSADOR’S EMBARRASS- 
MENT. 
HEN Eugénie was empress of France, 
W it was a custom in the court for every- 
one sitting at the table to rise and step 
away a pace when the empress entered the 
dining hall; that was done as a matter of 
courtesy, so that she might walk down between 





| | the row of guests and the table without having 
any backs turned toward her. 


Novellen-Schatz tells a little story of Elihu 
Washburne, who was ambassador to Paris in 
1869, and who was not uainted with this 
+ oh “ot high 
a us e a@ new pair o 
boots to wear for the occasion. The 
were too small, and pinched his tender fe feet 
pp BR ha 
no longer, o song an oppo! 
the pa 1 unnoticed pulled his feet from 
——— boots, and let his toes rest in the heels, 
th the boots flat on the floor. 
empress w 
a is 
step passagewa 
for Eugénie. Needless to say, it was not the 
easiest thing in the world for a man to keep 
| his seat and put on his boots while all the rest 
of the company were rising. In fact, the 
ambassador did not do it, but stood up, as if 
on _— with his toes in the —_— of nis boots, 
ooking half a head taller than usual, the 
object of the curious gaze of all who were 
present in the brilliantly lighted hall. 
But Washburne would not have been a true 
——_ if he not been able to summon 
sufficient self-control to meet the painful 
sivention. 
When the empress came down the aisle, she 
opp before him, and said, in excellent 
ish, ‘‘My dear Mr. Washburne, haven’t 
you g grown considerably taller in the last few 
8? 





nan in this very moment,’’ replied the 
bassador, composedlly. *“*To be noticed by | 
\ ye your majesty makes anyone grow taller. ’’ 


of land, which includes two miles of beautiful | 





| 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES and CAMPS 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Semmes | will be pleased to send to anyone 


indicate whether you have in mind one for boys or for girls, and if you have any 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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RADIO TELEGRAPHY 


my oy & ont Commercial. The oldest and largest school 
in the East. Classes now forming at low rate of tuition. 


oo all summer. Write for catalogue. 


Seeaee SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 18 Boylston St., Boston. 








- WANTED | 


Young Men to prepare themselves 
| for the most important profession— 


Electrical Engineering ! 


by pursuing our special courses. ; 
Instructive and interesting work in 
laboratories. No entrance examina- 3 
tions. Number limited. Apply now. 


Prof. F. E. Austin, Hanover, N. H. 
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MAIN BUILDING. 








‘or information of department address, 
GEORGE L, PLIMPTON. Pamcira, 20 SCHOOL ST. TILTON, WH. 
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Avoid Acute Indigestion 
Take 


GLYNN’S 
Digestease © Tablets 


Contain Bichloraa Gent Pensa Rhubarb and 
gentnn ene Herbs. 


Heartburn. ay in ee 
and Rheumatism, or Your Money oa 


% Trial size 10c. ag ote teem box. 
By Mail or at Dealers. 


THE W. B. GLYNN PHARMACIST CO., 
Saxtons River, Vermont. 
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@SHETLAND & WELSH PONIES 


7 7 Also Carriages, Harness and Saddles. 
» Pine Hill Farm, 244 Forest St., Medford, Mass. 


Dr. Mertin’s 





Harmless and _ ~ 
anteed Wart 

At Druggists, s — 
DR. BR. hong asd Inc., 








“ Mansfield 

Agar 
Agar 

Wafers 


Nursing Mothers Welcome this new 
Drugless Laxative. 

Nursing mothers quickly realize the value of 
Mansfield Agar Agar Wafers (the drugless 
laxative ) over the powerful habit-forming drug 
laxatives which affect the child. Agar Agar is 
a very valuable food laxative which has been 
used by the Japanese for years in their daily 
diet. We have improved the product so it is 
very palatable and nourishing. 

Mansfield Agar Agar Wafers are free from all 
harmful or habit-forming drugs. They offer to 
the nursing mother the ideal form of laxative. 

Dr. Wiley, the National Food Expert has given 
them a star rating. 25 cents a box from drug- 
gists; or by mail at the same price. 


MANSFIELD LABORATORIES, Inc., Mansfield, Mass. 


Burrill 
Tooth 


| Powder 


For those to whom a clean, sweet, refresh- 
ing feeling of the mouth means something. 
Cleanses so thoroughly it works its way to all 
parts of the tooth enamel. Indorsed by den- 
tists. 25 cents. Powder form in large size 
glass bottles—or in paste form in tubes. New 
England Laboratory Co., Lynn, Mass. 





























[Pure Peanut Butter 


Made under diti 





h and nottoomuch, 
th right are 
some of the things we have learned by 
years of experience and make 


**Penolia”’ 


superior to ~ other ut butter on 
the market. It is a wholesome, nutri- 
tious food that should be on the daily 
bill of fare in every home. - 


Full 114-Ib. glass jars, 25c. 





NUT PRODUCTS CO., New Haven, Conn. 











3 Packages 


25c. 


Parcel Post 


If not at your dealer's 
Nickeled Hanger FREE 


Handif old 


Sanitary Toilet Paper 


A fine, soft, wr 4 oo. . made from absolutely 
new, clea stock. Served one 
double sheet at a time. PN litter, no waste. 
HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., Leominster, Mass. 
Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Selling Agents, 
88 Broad Street, ‘on. 











~~ dealers handle Penolia in bulk, also selling from 
pail bearing our label. Ask for Penolia. 















THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY ONE 
BRAND IN THE UNITED SITES. 


“THE BEST BY EVERY TEST” 
AT — Snocee 3. oe AND ot is 


ySeD AND ENDORSED 


MORE CHEMISTS 


HOUSEKEEPERS 

THAN ANY OTHER 

EXTRACTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


_ FOR 
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inside the tire. 


when you use the Austin Pump. 


Cre Jatin ele ars 
Bicycle Pump 


HE Austin Bicycle Pump is different from all other pumps. 
are no tube connections or leaky joints, and all the air pumped goes 
Every stroke counts. du 

handled—and this is why you have harder tires in less time with less labor 


There 


It is powerful, durable, easily 





No. B-20, for Bicycles, price 50 


EVERY PUMP FULLY 


WE OFFER TWO STYLES 
No. M-100, a Motorcycle Pump, with 2 Clamps, price $1.00. 


cents. In both cases we 


deliver FREE by Parcel Post anywhere in New England. 


GUARANTEED 
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Boston, Massachusetts 
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LL winter long, Annie 
and I had looked for- 
ward to spending our 

summer vacation with Uncle 
Henry and Aunt Miriam on 
their ranch in Montana. We 
had always'lived east of the 
Mississippi, and we found 
the West more distractingly 
wonderful and _ interesting 
than anything we had imag- 
ined. The ranch itself con- 
sisted of a long, narrow 
valley, on either side of 
which were several hundred 
acres of rough, hilly grazing 
land, sparsely sprinkled with 
timber. Behind the foothills 
rose the peaks of the Little 
Belt Range, some of which 
were covered with snow 
until midsummer. Water 
for irrigating the land was 
brought in wooden flumes 
from a reservoir up in the 
mountains. The ranch 
house, perched on the top of 
a stony knob, was long and 
low; a row of steep steps 
cut in the solid rock led up 
to it. From the wide veranda 
on either side, we could get 
a view of the entire valley 
below. The stables and cor- 
rals nestled in a little pocket 
at the foot of the knob. 

Uncle Henry gave most 
of his attention to raising 
horses. On the ranch were 
herds of wild mustangs that 
climbed like goats among the 
rocks; several stocky teams 
used in the irrigated fields; 
high-bred animals kept in 
paddocks and corrals near 
the house; droves of long- 
eared, sleepy-eyed burros that 
grazed among the hills. And 
there were colts of all deserip- 
tions, from the shy, nimble 
little bronchos to the gentle, 
blooded creatures with pedi- 
grees that reached back to 
famous ancestors in Europe. Before the 
summer ended, Annie and I knew much 
about horses. 

Uncle Henry and Aunt Miriam, having no 
children of their own, took great pains to make 
our vacation pleasant. They gave us a pair 
of saddle ponies so nearly alike that we had 
to decorate their manes with different colored 
ribbons in order to distinguish them readily. 
Uncle Henry got a tiny fawn as a pet for 


Annie, and he gave me a bear cub. He told | 


us that the ranch belonged to us for the 
summer, and that we were to amuse ourselves 
in any way we chose. 

‘“There are just two things on the place you 
must keep away from,’’ he said, ‘‘Nahita and 
El Negro. ’’ . 

‘*Such queer names !’’ cried Annie. ‘‘What 
can they be?’’ 

-El Negro was a magnificent, coal - black 

stallion. He had been recently imported from 
France, and during the journey had suddenly 
turned vicious. He was kept in an isolated 
stable surrounded by a high stone wall. El 
Negro was in charge of an old Mexican named 
Miguel, who had become strangely attached 
to the dangerous animal, and who was not a 
little proud of his position as keeper of the 
mad horse. 

Nahita was an Indian girl, about fifteen 
years old. Her father was one of the ditch 
lands, and her mother, old Zampa, was cook 
at the ranch house. Every morning Nahita 
came to the kitchen to receive a basket of food 
that had been left over from the table. She 
usually wore a fringed deerskin dress, leather 
leggings, and a pair of Aunt Miriam’s cast-off 
shoes. Her long black hair looked as if it had 
ever been combed, and she scorned to wear 
headgear of any kind. Her most cherished 

possession was an old-fashioned rifle. The 
cowboys said she was the surest shot on the 
: ange. She was supposed to ‘‘keep house’’ for 
he r father in a small hut on the lower edge of 
~_ valley. But her household duties must 

‘ave been either very light or very much 

neglected, for she spent most of her time astride 

* piebald, white-eyed mustang. 

‘‘She’s a regular pest,’? said Uncle Henry. 

“She rides her wall-eyed cayuse across the 
cornfields ; she takes down fences, and forgets 

‘o put them up again. And some day she’s 
“0ing to cripple a horse or stampede a bunch 
of ponies with that old popgun of hers. You 
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to this part of the country. 
But we can’t have anything 
so dangerous as that on the 
ranch. ’’ 

The old Mexican, Miguel, 
vehemently protested. ‘‘No, 
no! You leave crazy horse to 
me, sefior. Me cure heem. 
Just a leetle time, sefior. 
Keep heem safe in stall; no 
more escape. Miguel coax 
heem back well, some day. 
Then the ranch be much 
proud of horse. Please, 
sefior !’’ 

‘*All right,’’ said Uncle 
Henry, reluctantly. ‘‘ But if 
he doesn’t get better within 
a month, he must be shot.’’ 

Annie and I had witnessed 
the whole affair from the 
veranda of the ranch house. 
Annie was greatly fright- 
ened, and during the after- 
noon I could not get her to 
leave the house. She said 
she was glad we were going 
to Digville the next day. 
She wanted to get away from 
the place, and to forget for a 
time the terrible horse that 
snapped his yellow teeth and 
leaped about like a tiger. 

At supper that evening 
Uncle Henry looked thought- 
ful and worried. As he 
pushed back his chair, he 
said, ‘‘I’m sorry, children, 
but I can’t take you to Dig- 
ville to-morrow. Some one 
has tampered with the water- 
hole on the east range, and I 
must go over there and see 
about it. And I don’t want 
to leave you here; the men 
will all be gone, except 

Miguel, who refuses to leave El 
Negro. So Big John, the fore- 
man, will ride down with you, 
and the landlady at the hotel 
will take you incharge. I sup- 
pose none of the boys will want 
to come away until after the 







children keep away from her. You already act 
enough like wild Comanches, without absorbing 
any of that good-for-nothing’s manners. ’’ 

‘*Nahita never steals anything, and she 
doesn’t tell falsehoods,’’ Aunt Miriam put in. 
‘*Perhaps when she is older she will become 
less reckless and ungovernable. But at present 
she is not a fit companion for you.’’ 

We had no desire to venture into E] Negro’s 
corral; but both of us longed to become ac- 
quainted with Nahita. Annie declared she 
did not believe that the Indian girl was ‘‘all 
bad’’; she wished to take her in charge and 
teach her to comb her hair and to dress ‘‘civi- 
lized.’? I was sure that a girl who could ride 





like a cowboy and shoot a penny from a split | 
path. She hurriedly clipped the wires, and | we watched the contests from the grand stand. 


stick, and who thought nothing of bagging a 


But three days before the date set for the | fireworks, but you must start home at four 
celebration, Aunt Miriam received a telegram. 0 clock. *I’ll try to get back in time to meet 
Her sister was seriously ill; Aunt Miriam | you halfway. I wish I could go along. I'll 
must go at once to Helena; she would probably | be gone in the morning before you are awake. ’’ 
be gone for two weeks. The next day Big John accompanied us to 

‘*T will stop at Digville, and ask the landlady | the hotel, and left us in charge of Mrs. Wil- 
of the hotel to take charge of Annie, ’’ said she. | liams, the landlady, who, as the foreman said, 
‘*You must have a good time, dears, and tell | ‘‘fluttered round like a hen with two chicks.’’ 
me all about it when I get back. We passed an exciting day. One of the boys 

She stepped into the waiting buckboard, and | from the ranch won the pony race; another 
was driven rapidly down the trail. We gazed | | was half killed by a bucking broncho. In elo- 
after her with lengthening faces. Half our | quent speeches, the English capitalists thanked 
pleasure in the celebration would be spoiled by | the inhabitants of Digville for the entertain- 
Aunt Miriam’s absence. | ment, and prophesied a great future for the 

That afternoon Nahita, in full chase after a | little town. Annie and I rode in the parade; 
coyote, found the west pasture fence in her | after dinner, accompanied by Mrs. Williams, 





jack rabbit or a coyote, would make a jolly | galloped on in pursuit of her prey. In the} 
companion. | excitement of shooting the wolf, she forgot to 
As for Nahita, she adored Annie from the first | repair the breach. A herd of choice mares | 


moment she saw her. She would follow my | escaped to the hills, and the men spent the | 


sister about, staring admiringly at her yellow | greater part of the night in rounding them up. 
hair, fair skin and pretty clothes, and making | Uncle Henry held a stormy interview with 
timid advances that Annie reluctantly ignored. | | her parents, and as a punishment, the girl was 
Every morning she would bring presents, —a | | forbidden to leave her home for a week. In a | 
pretty stone, some berries in a leaf, or a bunch | fit of rage, Nahita mounted her pony and rode | 
of wild flowers,—and place them on the horse | away into the mountains. 
block; then she would linger near by until| We hastened to the kitchen to console old 
**Gold Hair’’ made her appearance and took | Zampa. 
the gifts withasmile andanod. Then Nahita; ‘‘Huh!’’ said Nahita’s mother. ‘‘No worry. 
would mount her mustang, and dash wildly | Her come back when her get over mad.’’ 
down the trail, performing feats of horseman-| The following day, El Negro escaped from 
ship that made us gasp with apprehension and | his corral. In some manner he had managed 
wonder. Aunt Miriam, who soon discovered | to break down the bars, and, leaping and | 
the little secret of the horse block, was quite | screaming, had rushed out. An inoffensive | 
won over by Nahita’s devotion; but Uncle} burro was his first victim. Then the mad 
Henry sternly insisted that we have nothing | stallion had turned his attention to a pair of | | 
to do with the ‘‘harum-scarum young squaw.’’ | saddle ponies standing sleepily at the horse | 
Late in July news came to the ranch of a| block. The bronchos fled in terror, with the | 
big celebration that was going to be held at/| black demon in pursuit. One of them, chased | 
Digville, fifteen miles away, in honor of some.| into a corner, turned to give battle. He was | 
English capitalists who were interested in| a game little buckskin of a tough breed, but 
mines in that vicinity. Uncle Henry an-/| he was no match for his powerful antagonist. 
nounced that all hands should have a holiday. Luckily, the accident happened at the noon 
Some of our boys were to enter the cowboy | hour, and several of the men were resting in 
races; some were to compete in the roping and | the shade of the stables. While the attention 
‘*broncho-busting’’ contests; others were to| of El Negro was centred on the mustang, a 
take part in the ‘‘spectacular parade on Main | number of ropes were thrown over his head 
Street.’? Aunt Miriam promised to ride her | and about his legs, and he was dragged, 
favorite cream-volored saddle horse, and Uncle | plunging and squealing with rage, back to his 
Henry was going to take the opportunity | quarters, and securely chained in a stall. 
of exhibiting his imported chestnut pacer. | ‘*T suppose we must shoot El Negro,’’ said 
Annie and I were to ride our matched ponies. | Uncle Henry. ‘‘He cost a big sum of money, 
We could hardly wait for the time to arrive. | and he is one of the finest horses ever brought 








At four o’clock, we mounted our ponies at the 
| hotel, bade our hostess good-by, and started 
| for home. 

We rode along leisurely. The trail was 
| plainly marked, and the horses seemed to know 
the way. We were within about five miles of 
the ranch when suddenly. Annie said: 

‘‘Why, there is Nahita!’’ 
Some distance up the slope, at the right of 


| the trail, the Indian girl sat on her musiang, 
| stolidly staring down at us. We shouted a 


greeting and waved our hands, but she made 
no response. 

**She is still angry,’’ I said, laughing. 

A mile farther on, Nahita dashed into the 


| trail ahead of us. We spurred our ponies for- 


ward, in order to overtake her. She quirted 
her steed into a run, and disappeared in a 
cloud of dust and gravel over a little knoll. 
When we arrived at the crest of the hill, we 
could find no trace of her. We laughed, and 
rode on. : 

Uncle Henry did not meet us, and we pressed 
on rapidly, for we were eager to get home and 
tell him of the interesting events of the day. 
About a quarter of a mile from the ranch 
house, the trail rose abruptly, and then sloped 
gradually down to the pocket in which the 
stables were. We were cantering along this 
decline when Annie reigned in her pony with 
a frightened gasp. I needed only one glance 
at the black object dancing madly in the little 
valley below us to know what had startled 
her. El Negro was loose again! 

For a time we were too much bewildered to 
think. Before we could colléct our wits, the 
stallion caught sight of us. His pointed ears 


en ee 
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flattened, his neck stretched out, his tail stiff- | 
ened, and he came toward us in long, reaching | 
leaps that brought his magnificent body close 
to the ground. 

We wheeled our ponies, and fled. The little 
mustangs needed no urging; they were trem- 
bling with fear, and they put forth their best 
efforts. But tous they seemed tocrawl. Over 
my shoulder I could see the black horse rapidly 
gaining on us. I called to Annie to cling to 
the saddle and to give her pony full rein. 
Her face was white with terror, but her lips 
were firmly closed, and she looked resolutely 
straight ahead. 

The thunder of the black stallion’s hoofs 
grew nearer and nearer. Every time I glanced 
back, the distance between us had lessened. 
At last his long, black head was thrust between 
our two mounts, and with horror I saw him 
rise on his hind legs for a leap at my pony. 
The mustang gave a sudden spurt forward, 
and escaped the fore hoofs. For a moment 
El Negro stood still; then, with a scream of 
rage, he resumed the chase. This time he 
circled slightly to my left, came abreast-of my 
horse, and thrust out his jaws to snap.at the 
mustang’s neck. Again the pony ducked like 
a cat, and the hot breath from the stallion’s 
nostrils fanned my face. Annie screamed as 
her horse swerved aside to avoid collision with 
mine; but she righted herself in the saddle, 
and fixed her eyes on the sweep of the trail 
before us. 

Three times the mustang dodged the attacks 
of the stallion. Then the black horse changed 
his tactics. He seemed to be confident that we 
could not escape him, and began to play with 
us, much after the manner of a cat with two 
helpless mice. He would make a mad rush 
forward that threatened to trample us into the 
dust. When almost in reach of our ponies’ 





flanks, he would rise on his hind legs, beat 
the air with his fore 
hoofs, and snap his 
jaws together as if in 
anticipation of the in- 
jury he would do us 
when he wearied of 
his mad sport. Twice 
he encircled us com- 
pletely, running at full 
speed; he uttered un- 
earthly squeals as we 
swept by him. Even 
now I can sometimes 
see in my dreams that 
flat, lean head, the 
white eyeballs, the flar- 
ing red nostrils, and 
the cruel yellow teeth. 

We had gone at full speed for two miles. 
Our ponies were breathing heavily with fear 
and fatigue. I began to wonder how long it 
would be before El Negro would attack us in 
earnest. Then a thought struck me: I would 
rein in my horse and receive the stallion’s first 
onslaught. Perhaps I could engage him until 
Annie could escape. I leaned back in the 
saddle and pulled up my pony’s heaff with all 
my strength, but he seemed to divine my inten- 
tion; he took the bit in his teeth, and resisted 


_ all my effort to lessen his speed. Indeed, he 


seemed to plunge ahead the faster in a fresh 
paroxysm of terror. I began to sob helplessly. 

Then above the clatter of hoofs I heard a 
shrill yell behind us. Glancing back, I saw a 
piebald streak surmounted by a deerskin skirt 
and a cloud of flying black hair coming up the 
trail like a veritable whirlwind. It was 
Nahita. At each bound of her cayuse, she 
gave a peculiar, barbarous scream. She waved 
her rifle in one hand, and with the other plied 
her quirt unmercifully. As the yells of the 
approaching Indian girl grew louder, El Negro 
turned his head over his shoulder. And then, 
as if he feared that his prey might escape, he 
made one great leap forward, and savagely 
fastened his teeth in the left haunch of Annie’s 
pony. ‘The mustang gave a groan, and began 
hobbling on three legs. 

Involuntarily I closed my eyes; then, as a 
rifle shot rang out, I opened them again. El 
Negro lunged forward with one foreleg doubled 
helplessly under him, and his nose plowing a 
furrow in the dust. He flung up his head. 
With distended nostrils and foaming mouth, 
he struggled to rise. A clatter of hoofs dinned 
on my ears, and the piebald cayuse rushed 
past, shaking his head from side to side. My 
heart thumped madly; striving to hold in my 
own terrified pony, I saw dimly through the 
thick dust that Nahita’s piebald was bucking, 
but she mastered him at the very moment the 
black demon of a stallion got on his feet and 
lurched forward with savagely snapping jaws. 
Leaning from the saddle, she threw up the 
rifle and fired; but the cayuse jumped, and 
the shot went wild. Annie, on a crippled 
mustang, was staring into the maddened eyes 
of the insane El] Negro. Another shot followed, 
and the stallion sank back upon his haunches 
for a moment, then, kicking furiously, rolled 
over on his side. 

I threw all my strength upon one rein of the 
bridle, and brought my pony across the path 
of the wounded mustang. Nahita raced past 
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“I'M POSITIVE THAT IT WAS MERELY 
THE LOSSTER.” 





- us, wheeled, and came back with a rush. She 


checked the piebald cayuse, reached over, and | 
drew my sister bodily from the saddle. Annie | 


lay a dead weight across the pommel; now | 


that the danger was over, she had fainted. 
With her burden clasped firmly in her arms, 
Nahita started off down the trail toward the 
ranch house. Stunned and bewildered, I rode 
slowly in the rear. The two injured horses 
lay struggling in the road. 

Half a mile from home we met Uncle Henry 

and Miguel riding at a furious pace. When 
Uncle Henry had returned to the ranch that 
afternoon, he had found Miguel almost frantic 
with fear and chagrin. The old Mexican had 
removed the chain from the stallion’s neck, 
intending to adjust the steel links to a more 
comfortable length; he had secured the horse 
by a number of ropes and straps. In doing 
so, he had roused the black to a high state of 
excitement. Angered by his resistance, the 
keeper had thoughtlessly prodded the stallion 
with a pitchfork. In a frenzy, El Negro had 
snapped the leather and rope reatas like so 
many threads, had demolished his stall, and 
escaped. Miguel saved himself by climbing 
upon the roof of the stable. From there he 
had watched the enraged animal burst through 
the corral bars, and. had seen him start in 
pursuit of Annie and myself. When Uncle 
Henry rode into the yard a few minutes later, 
the old man was mounting a horse in order to 
go to our rescue. 
.-Nahita grudgingly put Annie into Uncle 
Henry’s outstretched arms. ‘Then she rode a 
little distance from the trail, and began pump- 
ing the empty shells from her rifle. 1 told my 
story while the two men were bringing my 
sister back to consciousness. 

‘*She shoot the fine horse!’’ cried Miguel, 
when I told how Nahita had saved us. ‘‘He 
cost five t’ousand dollar. ’’ 

He galloped off up the trail toward the 
wounded stallion. k 

At last Annie opened her eyes. She sat up, 
held out her arms, and smiled at Nahita. 
The Indian girl smiled 
back in return; then she 
hesitated, and turned de- 
fiantly to Uncle Henry. 

‘*Me sorry ’bout clip- 
pin’ wires,’’ she said. 
‘*But no sorry shoot fine 
horse. Me only hit him 
in legs. What you goin’ 
do—arres’ me? Nocare; 
he try hurt Gold Hair. ’’ 

Uncle Henry cleared 
his throat with a loud 
rasping sound. 
you mind 
about El Negro. I hope 
you killed him,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I—I—we’ll forget 
about that fence affair, too. And, say, Nahita, 
I want you to come up to the house and play 
with the children every day—every day, do 
you hear? Take Miss Annie home, and look 
after her while we go and see about the crip- 
pled horses. ’’ 

Nahita rode up slowly; she seemed to doubt 
her ears. She slipped, back on her pony’s 
haunches, and Uncle Henry put Annie into 
the saddle before her. With her arms clasped 
tenderly about ‘‘Gold Hair,’’ she prodded the 
piebald with her heels, and the two rode off 
toward the ranch house. 

Uncle Henry watched them for a time in 
silence; then he blew his nose violently. 
Then we turned and rode back to join Miguel. 
We found the old Mexi- 
can walking round and 
round the wounded stal- 
lion, with his face 
wreathed in smiles. 

** He is cure!’’ cried 
Miguel. ‘‘ The shock 
have restore hees senses. 
Look, hees eye; it is no 
more wild.’’ 

But Uncle Henry, 
drawing his pistol, de- 
clared he would take no 
more chances with the 
brute. 

The Mexican caught 
Uncle Henry’s hand, 
and pleaded earnestly in 
behalf of the horse. At 
last they compromised. 
As soon as El Negro 
could be removed, Miguel 
was to take him far away from the ranch, and 
never bring him into that vicinity again. 

‘““Ugh!”? said Uncle Henry, placing his 
arm about my shoulders. ‘‘ Neither your 
Aunt Miriam nor I would have him on 
the ranch now for five times what he cost 
me. ”? 

Miguel kept his bargain. El Negro is now 
a docile old black horse, with two slightly 
stiffened limbs. His sober eyes give no hint 
of his former ferocity. The aged Mexican has 
become a well-to-do ranchman of northern 
Colorado. 

Nahita is a tall, comely-appearing young 
squaw. For the past two years she has taken 
her mother’s place in the kitchen. She enjoys 
a dash across the hills in the saddle, however, 
and she keeps up her rifle practice. Her old 
piebald mustang wanders about the place; he 
is a privileged character among the other 
ponies. 

Aunt Miriam says she could not keep house 








“ NEVERTHELESS, I SHALL 
GO AT TEN.” 





without her Indian girl; and Uncle Henry 
declares that Nahita is the best cook, the surest 
shot, and the most reckless rider in the state. 


%y Carroll Watson Rankin 


HE Carters had been distinguished for 
fa nothing in particular until Elizabeth, 
prowling among the shelves of the circu- 
lating library, had happened upon a perfectly 





She still calls my sister ‘‘Gold Hair,’’ and 
whenever we visit the ranch, she follows 
Annie about with admiring devotion. 








daily — sometimes three times daily ~ with 
broiled, fried, or stewed mushrooms. 

The only time the Carters were made seri- 
ously ill was the day when Elizabeth cooked 


clean, new book. . She seized it with delight. | seven unknown varieties at once to serve in 


‘“‘Why!’’? exclaimed Eliza- 
beth. ‘‘A new book!’’ 

‘*You see,’’ explained the 
librarian, almost apologetic- 
ally, ‘‘Miss Gray, who taught 
here last year, accidentally 
carried off two of our novels. ° 
Instead of returning them, ' 
she had this larger volume ~ “Se 
sent to us direct from the 





S 


ramekins, as a side dish with 
lobster salad. ~ 
‘*Tl’m positive,’ asserted 
Mr. Carter, afterward, ‘‘that 
it was merely the lobster. ’’ 
a The Carters had always 
’ been hospitable. People had 
© been accustomed to ““drop 
in.’”? There was always a 
oad ‘‘eompany place’? at the 





od 


publishers. It’s a work on ~ ample table. It was now the 
mushrooms. ’’® ' <=) chief delight of the Carters 

‘*Who,’’ asked Elizabeth, ; to serve mushrooms in va- 
‘‘wants to read about mush- BP riety to all their visitors. 


rooms ?’’ 

But because the book was 
clean, Elizabeth carried it home. From that 
day the Carters began to lead a new life. 

The mushroom book was profusely illus- 
trated. Every one of the family read the 
opening chapters with keen interest. Then 
out they sallied in quest of mushrooms. The 
entire family took part in the mushroom hunt. 

Mr. Carter found the ‘‘giant puffball’’ grow- 
ing unmolested in the stubbly field through. 
which he passed every day on his way to work; 
and the bigger the puffball, the greater was Mr. 
Carter’s joy. Mrs. Carter found the ‘‘fairy 
ring’’ flourishing, hitherto unnoticed, in her 
own back yard. Demetrius discovered the 
clustered caps of the gray ‘‘inky,’’ or Coprinus 
atramentarius, —Elizabeth insisted that every- 
one should use the Latin names, —on the shaded 
path leading to the pond. Dorothy.-found 
scattered specimens of the smooth lepiota on 
the Deerton Avenue lawns. To Lytle, the 
Carters owed the discovery of the spectacular 
‘shaggy mane.’’ As for Elizabeth, she fared 
forth to the forest; when she at last returned, 
the large basket on her arm contained no 
fewer than forty-nine varieties of fungi; some 
of these tallied obligingly with the descrip- 
tions in the book; others defied classification. 
Some were evidently edible, some doubtful, 
some impossible; all were interesting. 

Thenceforth mushrooms, fresh, dried, or 
decomposing, occupied most of the available 
surfaces in the Carter home. If you reached 
in the dark for matches, you encountered cold, 
clammy mushrooms. If you searched for a 
book, it rested under a choice specimen of 
fungi. If you wished to open the old-fashioned 
square piano, it was weighted down with 
Elizabeth’s entire collection of ninety - two 
varieties. If you needed a box or a basket, it 
was already filled with Marasmius oreades, 
drying for winter use. Then, too, Elizabeth 
spent any spare moments 
in which she was not pur- 
suing living specimens, in 
making ‘‘spore prints. ’’ 

**You cut off the stem,’’ 
said Elizabeth, in explana- 
tion of the process, ‘‘place 
the cap, gill side down, ona 
sheet of white paper under 
a cup or glass, and wait. 
The spores, falling on the 
paper, make a perfect print 
of the gills. ’’ 

These prints, of course, 
occupied considerable space ; 
and soon half the dishes in 
the Carter pantry were 
placed upside down over 
spore - shedding specimens. 
Moreover, the atmosphere 
of the Carter house became 
permeated with a musty, 
fungian odor, which was far from pleasant. 

The Carters began, doubtfully at first, then 
with greater assurance, to prepare, cook and 
serve their mushrooms. Unfortunately, each 
member of the family remained loyal to the 
variéty of his own discovery. Mr. Carter, for 
example, averred that no other fungus com- 
pared with the puffball. Mrs. Carter scoured 
her own and all the neighbors’ lawns for fairy 
rings. Demetrius was loud in his praises of 
the gray inky and its little brown sister, 
Coprinus micaceus. Dorothy extolled the 
snowy lepiota, whereas to Lytle the shaggy 
mane was the only agaric fit for human con- 
sumption. These preferences, of course, rather 
complicated the task of preparing mushrooms 
for the Carter table. Fortunately Peter, the 
Carter cat, ate all varieties with equal pleasure 
—and equal impunity; so none went to waste. 

As Elizabeth brought home new specimens 
every day, and as most of them, according to 


THE MUSHROOM HUNT. 





the book, were edible, the family experimented 


But that proved a short-lived 
pleasure, for, soon after the 
arrival of the book, the company chair began to 
lack occupants. Instead of ‘‘dropping in,’’ 
the company dropped off. Moreover, faithful 
Jennie, who for many years had ‘‘come in by 
the day,’’ began to make excuses for an alarm- 
ing number of absences. Life with Jennie 
and life without her proved very different 
affairs. And Jennie would give no reason for 
her defection. 

Of course the mushroom book ‘‘expired’’ and 
had to be renewed. The Carters took turns 
in drawing it from the library—their cards 
fairly bristled with the number 209. Still the 
fascinating mushroom held its sway; for each 
week brought new varieties, and every shower 
was followed by a more alluring crop. 

Then came the news of Aunt Julia’s im- 

pending visit. Aunt Julia was a personage. 
You received her in fear and trembling, you 
entertained her in perturbation, you drew long 
sighs of relief when the train, -bearing her 
departing person, disappeared safely round 
the last visible curve. Then you waited for 
the letter that was sure to follow her depart- 
ure. If anything about her visit had dis- 
pleased her—and something always did—the 
candid lady never failed to mention it. And 
now, for the second time that year, Aunt Julia 
was about to visit the Carters; but, for once, 
the family seemed almost pleased at the 
news. 
**T shall get up at dawn,’’ announced Mrs. 
Carter, ‘‘to scour the country for fairy rings. 
So many other people are eating them now 
that it makes them harder to find.’’ 

‘*Never mind,’’ said Mr. Carter. ‘‘There 
ought to be several big puffballs ready by now. 
She’ll probably prefer those—they fry such a 
fine brown.’’ 

**T’ll bring in all the lepiotas I can find along 
the avenue, ’’ remarked Dorothy. 

Demetrius and Lytle said nothing, but no 
one was surprised when one brought ‘‘inkies’’ 
in a shoe box, and the other returned with 
‘‘shaggies’’ in a yellow paper bag. 

As for Elizabeth, she manufactured pickles 
from Clavaria formosa, the coral fungus; and 
she exhibited nine varieties of agarics that as 
yet had not been tried. 

**So long as Aunt Julia doesn’t know they’re 
doubtful,’’ explained Elizabeth, ‘‘she’ll be 
able to eat them just as if they were 
edible. ’’ 

Before the visitor had removed her gloves, 
the momentous question was asked. 

‘*Do you,’’ inquired Mrs. Carter, ‘‘ like 
mushrooms ?’’ 

‘““Why, yes,’”’ replied Aunt Julia, without 
enthusiasm. ‘‘They’re not so bad with beef- 
steak. ’’ 

Mrs. Carter, in all her dealings with her 
household, tried to be impartial. She could 
not serve Dorothy’s fungoid offerings and 
slight those of Demetrius. So she finally 
evolved a menu that read as follows: 


Shaggy-mane soup. (Lytle.) 
Beefsteak, with broiled lepiotas. 
Stewed inkies. (Demetrius.) 
Potatoes, with fried puffball. (Father.) 
Pickled clavarias. (Elizabeth.) 

Mushroom catsup, mixed varieties. (All of us.) 


‘‘T’l] have to save my fairy rings for luncheon 
to-morrow,’’ she said, with a sigh. ‘‘They 
keep better than any of the others.’’ - 

Aunt Julia, although pressed on all sides, 
declined a second helping of any of the fore- 
going dishes, and ate rather sparingly of her 
first allotment; to tell the truth, her face 
assumed a slightly peculiar expression; but 
Peter, the cat, regaled himself afterward from 
her plate. ; 

“I’m not hungry,’’ explained Aunt Julia, 
accepting a third cup -of tea, ‘“‘but I a 
thirsty. ”’ 

The visitor, who usually remained for at 


(Dorothy.) 
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least three weeks, departed rather hastily after 
a stay of three days. 

‘*But,’’ said Mrs. Carter, when Aunt Julia 
announced her intention of leaving by the ten- 
o’clock train, ‘‘ Elizabeth has at last discovered 
several fine specimens of the edible boletus,— 
most of the boleti, you know, are considered 
poisonous, —and we’re going to sauté them in 
olive oil for luncheon. ’’ 

‘‘Nevertheless,’’ returned Aunt Julia, ‘‘I 
shall go at ten; and you needn’t trouble to 
put up any lunch for me—I’ll get something 
on the train. ’’ 

The inevitable letter from Aunt Julia came 
in due time. 

‘*When I said I liked mushrooms,’’ wrote 
that candid lady, ‘‘I meant canned ones. 
No others are fit to eat. Moreover, as a topic 
of conversation, the mushroom has no interest 
forme. lam sending you a cookbook, entitled, 
‘Forty Ways to Cook a Cabbage.’ Please use 
it. Affectionately, Aunt Julia. ’’ 

Mrs. Carter learned that same day that Mrs. 
Blake, her next-door neighbor, was employing 
the missing Jennie. 

‘‘Why,’’ asked Mrs. Carter, leaning over the 
fence to interview Mrs. Blake, ‘‘doesn’t Jennie 
come to me ?”’ 

‘“‘She says she doesn’t like your meals,’’ 
replied Mrs. Blake, frankly. ‘‘She’s afraid 
of being poisoned. ’’ 

Two blows in one day, but that was not all. 
Aunt Julia, discovering suddenly that she 
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N the many centuries of war and change 
| during which the sacred fire had burned on 

the shores of the Caspian Sea, it had no 
doubt passed through curious vicissitudes and 
witnessed strange scenes, but surely it had 
passed through no stranger experience than it 
did on that desolate night when a Scot and a 
Yankee transferred it from the tower on Holy 
Island to the deck of the Nobels’ launch! 

When Azant Hamijan and his daughter 


brought the fire away from the old Parsi | 
temple, their design had been merely to make 


the flame continuous with that in the shrine of 
the ancient fire worshipers. 

With her own hands, Hermione had lighted 
the four silver lanterns from the flame that 
had so long flickered up from the orifice in 
the rock. One by one the lanterns had then 
been carried aboard a harbor craft, chartered 
for the purpose, and taken over to the tower 
on Sviatov Island. 

Tom now planned to take the lanterns from 
the tower to the launch. But first he helped 
the venerable Parsi aboard, and made him as 
comfortable as possible in Ludwig Nobel’s 
cabin. Then, one by one, Tom and his men 
carried the heavy lanterns down the bluffs and 
took them across to the Emil Nobel in the 
boat. 

In order that the flame might be shielded, 
the lanterns had been made as nearly wind- 
proof as possible. Tom had them placed in 
the after cabin of the launch, and made them 

. fast to the floor. Nothing remained to do 
except to watch over the oil supply and to 
keep the lanterns trimmed. That devout act 
of guardianship Hermione assumed. ‘‘Here 
my vigils begin,’’ she said, ‘‘although I am 
but a sooty priestess !’” 

They were all as black as Ethiopians, but 
they looked for clearer skies and clean water 
on the other side of the sea. The Caspian had 
still to be crossed, however; and strange phe- 
nomena, which to superstitious minds must 
have seemed alarming portents, attended the 
nocturnal voyage. No doubt they were purely 
natural phenomena, caused by the tremendous 
heat that had been generated by the burning 
of so much petroleum round Baku. Whole 
lakes of it had already gone up in flame and 
smoke. A hundred oil wells, many of which 
belched a thousand barrels of crude petroleum 


had left her precious cameo brooch deftly | sight of the strange ruddy light, and crying 
hidden under the extra cake of soap in out that the sea was burning, again rushed on 
the washstand drawer, returned to rescue| deck. From his bunk below, Azant Hamijan 


have extended for ten miles in the line of their 
course, and to an unknown distance north and 
west. Probably it was the great heat that 


it. 


—bandaged, pallid and disheveled—drew him- 


The Carters, of course, apologized for their | self up the companionway; his long beard 
too lavish use of agaries, and assured the visitor and dressing gown gave him the appearance 
that, should she stay, not a single mushroom | of some old-time nmgician—the conjurer of this 
would they serve—or mention. | weird scene! 

‘*]’ll stay for one meal,’’ she replied, ‘‘but| Hermione deserted the lanterns of the ancient | 





had caused the gas to rise in such quantities. 
They were immensely relieved to be out of 
it, and to be able to breathe even that smoky 
night air again. 
The sea water soon cooled the heated hull 
of the launch; but for some time Andy kept 
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_In Five Chapters .Chapter Four 





every hour, were flaming at once. The amount | 
of heat thus thrown into the air is beyond | 
computation ; it raised the temperature of the | 


entire peninsula of Apsheron to more than 
100°. 

The upper crust of the earth itself must 
have been profoundly affected. ‘The amount of 
burnt carbon, in the form of lampblack, driven 
upward into the air, could be reckoned only in 
thousands of tons. Sifting down, it formed a 
black veneer over the surrounding country, and 
over the sea itself halfway to Turkestan. 
The burning oil wells, throwing out so much 
petroleum from the pent-up reservoirs a thou- 
sand feet below, must have caused appreciable 
changes of pressure beneath. 

As there are vast quantities of volatile 
naphtha in subterraneous petroleum, the heat 
may have caused gas to rise to the surface 
'n greater volume than usual. Some little 
naphtha, indeed, constantly rises at Baku, and 
also from the sea bottom. It is this gas, in 


fact, that fed the venerated sacred fire of the | the launch threw off rolling billows that were | 


| deck, with folded hands. 


no more. I couldn’t think of depriving you 
of your favorite food and your only topic of 
conversation. Besides, I’ve accepted an invi- 
tation for to-morrow. ’’ 

**To tell the truth,’’ confessed Dorothy, 
when the family sat down that night to an 
absolutely mushroomless meal, ‘‘I’d rather eat 
turnips than the finest lepiota ever grown.’’ 

** And I,’’ said Elizabeth, ‘‘should like mush- 
rooms if it were not for the mushroom flavor. 
It—it goes against me.’’ 

**T never did like ’em,’’ declared Lytle, ‘‘but 
it’s great fun to find ’em popping up all over 
the place. ’’ 

‘*T pride myself on being able to eat any- 
thing,’’ remarked Mr. Carter, ‘‘but I almost 
balked at mushrooms. It was only by exer- 
cising all my will power that I succeeded in 
downing those exceedingly slippery inkies.’’ 

‘**As for me,’’ said Mrs. Carter, ‘‘you may 
have the dreadful truth. Perhaps you’ve 
noticed that Peter is always under the table 
at meal times. Well, I’ve never eaten a single 
mushroom—lI fed all mine to the cat!’’ 


1 
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over those crevices that 
the fire worshipers built 
their temple. 

Swinging halfway round 
and oscillating spasmodi- 
cally, the compass of the * 
Emil Nobel showed such 
curious variations that for 
a time the crew dared 
not try to take the launch 
in the dark out past the 
shoals. 

A few minutes later, 
while they waited, there 
eame heavy, jarring 
sounds, as if from explo- 
sions at an immense dis- 
tance. Two earthquake 
shocks followed; they 
shook the island, and 
bumped the bottom of the 
launch so violently that 
the firemen who were 
drawing the oil from the 
barrels into the furnace 
tank, rushing on deck, 
cried out that the vessel 
had gone adrift and struck 
a rock. It was not easy 
to convince them that the 
launch was still at anchor ; 
for some time they could 
not be persuaded to go 
below to make steam. The 
Sikhs, when ordered to 
assist, squatted on the 


Soon there was a third 
shock. 

‘*We’ll have to get her 
offshore, I’m thinkin’ !’’ 
McKay exclaimed. 

Tom and he then lighted 
the fires themselves; they 
sent up a number of rock- 
ets, by the glare of which they were able to 
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THEN ANDY BROUGHT THE NOZZLE ON DECK AND 
WET EVERYTHING DOWN. 


| fire,-in order to gaze at fires even more won- | the hose playing. He poured water down the 
derful. | hatches and the companion steps in such tor- 
‘*The very sea burns in sympathy with the | rents that Hermione begged him not to sink 
sacred fire, departing to other lands!’’ she| the launch! There was so much water aboard 
| exclaimed. | that the boat was lower by the head. Later 
| To'Tom and McKay, however, the prevalent | that night they pumped it out. 
| odor of naphtha explained the phenomenen. | The engine was working at full pressure 
| ‘*Aweel, lassie, ’tis no more than the gases| when, all at once, the screw slowed and 
burnin’ off the surface of the water,’’ McKay | stopped. The launch glided on, with the steam 
said. | blowing off; but the vibration of the propeller 
| Fortunately, the flame was confined to the | had ceased. McKay shouted to Tom that the 
surface, and nowhere rose to a height of more | screw blades had broken off at the base; but 
than two or three feet; fortunately, too, the | they found that the shafting itself was no 

Emil Nobel was a steel craft, for otherwise | longer turning. They then let down the boat, 
| its hull, top-hamper, and upper works of wood | and went round under the stern. The pro- 
would have soon caught fire. At a speed of | peller blades were there, but the mangled 
fourteen knots the boat rushed through a sea| body of some large creature of the sea, 
|of flame. The paint was wholly burned off | probably a big seal, had fouled the blades. 
along the water line, and the plates were so| The bones were so tightly wedged that it took 
much heated that the interior of the craft, | a long time to free the screw, but at last they 
below the deck, became insufferably hot. A | managed to cut the creature away with knives 
tragic end of this strange night voyage seemed | and an axe. 
imminent; there was danger that they might| While at work, they saw more than a cart- 
| all be suffocated and roasted to death. They load of dead fish floating about, and guessed 
| feared, too, that the oil fuel below might be | that the gas or the fire had killed them. There 
| vaporized in the tank and take fire. If that| must have been a fearful destruction of fish 
| happened, the whole interior of the boat} in the Caspian Sea that week. 
would burn fiercely. With the sea ablaze at| A swell had begun to run from the eastward. 
| every side of them, they could not take to the | There was no wind to speak of, yet the swell 
small boat or even leap overboard. As the /| increased until the launch pitched smartly. 
heat mounted, the very air grew parched, as | Tom was glad he had clamped those silver lan- 
if all its oxygen were burned out by the blaz- terns to the cabin floor. Azant Hamijan, in 
|ing gas. The firemen, leaving the feed cocks) his weakened state, was much affected by the 
motion; between caring 
for his wants and attend- 
ing to the sacred fire, his 
daughter was fully occu- 
pied. 

No one had eaten a 
morsel of food for more 
than twenty-four hours; 
and neither Andy McKay 
nor Tom had been able to 
catch a wink of sleep for 
four nights. Something 
had to be done. Tom 
roused one of the Sikhs, — 
the one who had cooked at 
the bungalow, — dragged 
him to the galley of the 
launch and told him to get 
to work, or he would throw 
him overboard! He or- 
dered the other two to 
wait on their young mis- 
tress. When the firemen 
heard what Tom was say- 
ing to the Sikhs, they stole 
down to the engine room 

McKay and Tom were 
nearly dead from heavy 
work and lack of rest. 
If they sat down for a 
moment, they began to 
nod; as both could not 
sleep at once, they let each 
other catch five-minute 
naps, while the Sikhs got 
ready some bread, tea and 
coffee for everyone aboard. 

They all thought the 
worst was over, although 
neither McKay nor Tom 
could account for the tre- 
mendous swell from the 
east that the launch was 
encountering. Day had 
broken; and in great 


|from the oil tank open and the engine work- |smooth mountains of water, the whole dark 


get their bearings, and then they steamed | ing at full speed, flung themselves on the 
slowly out to sea. The dull red glow over deck, face down. The Sikhs squatted, with 


sea seemed to be rolling to meet them. 
Suddenly a shrieking gale of wind tore down 


Baku helped them to keep a course eastward ; 
but even that was of no great avail, for every 
few minutes other red glows showed on the 
horizon in different quarters. They could only 
speculate vaguely about the cause of them. 
It was not lightning, for often the glow showed 
for a minute or two at a time before it faded 
from view. 


|their faces in their clothes. The Emil 
Nobel ploughed blindly through that sea of 
red fire. 

Panting for ‘breath, the old Parsi tried to 
take his daughter’s hand and lead her down 
the cabin steps, so that they might die befit- 
tingly beside the sacred fire. But she held 
back, with a mute glance at McKay and Tom. 





‘firemen resumed work. Not long after, one of | 








They made their offing from Sviatov, and | No outcry, no tears, no entreaties—just that 
keeping Baku behind them, headed out to sea. | one frank glance at Tom to see whether he 
Calmed by the example of their superiors, the | had done all he could. 

Tom wanted to justify that faith in him. 
them threw some oil-soaked waste into the| Andy and he hit upon the happy idea of 
furnace. From the bridge Tom saw several | pumping cold water from underneath the fire. 
blazing bits rise from the funnel and fall They both ran to screw on the three-inch hose, 
upon the water. In a moment the whole | open the cock, and start the steam pump. In 
sea was afire. With astonishing rapidity blue | two minutes they were sluicing the engine | 
and violet flames spread out on all sides, | room, oil tank, and everything else below. 
apparently for miles. Under the black smoke, | Then Andy brought the nozzle on deck and 
in that rain of soot, the effect was strange | wet everything down with that cool water— 
beyond description. The flush of it reddened | including the firemen and the Hindus! He/| 
the murky sky, the launch, and even the sent refreshing water splashing and spattering 
astonished faces of those aboard. Out of everywhere; it cooled the heated air, and | 
utter darkness emerged an inferno. ‘Through | seemed to put life into it. They were all so| 
the sea of flame the Emil Nobel ploughed | near perishing with the heat that it was a/| 
its way; from both sides of its sharp prow | comfort to be drenched. 
A few minutes later the boat ran out of the | 


Parsis. It issues, and has issued for ages, from | like molten iron, and churned the water astern | area of blazing gas on the sea, and left that 


|across the dripping decks. 


on the boat. Probably during all the latter 
part of the night they had been crossing the 
calm central area of a cyclone,—a storm coming 
from all quarters, —caused by the atmospheric 
| disturbance at Baku. The wind howled round 
the Emil Nobel. Waves began to come aboard. 
Tom and McKay put on the forward hatch and 
barred the companionway doors to the cabin. 

Andy was alarmed. 

‘*Laddie,’’ he said, ‘‘if it blows harder, we 
will lose her.’’ 

It was all they could do to get about below. 
First the boat rose on end as if it were going 


| to jump a high fence; then down it dived, as 


The wind whistled 
It caught the 
in spite of the power of the 


if bound for the bottom. 


launch and, 


}engine and every effort of the helmsman, 


flung it at one moment irresistibly to the 
leeward, and then, veering, let the little craft 
for a moment dart forward on its course. 
Luckily the launch steered by steam power, 
or they could never have kept her head to the 
waves, for every little while the wind boxed. 
The storm, coming as it did with no warning 
except the unaccountable swell, rose to a 
height of fury that in other circumstances 
would have aroused their admiration. The 


certain crevices in the rocky formations, a few | into what looked like eddies of red-hot lava. 


, | awful red illumination behind them. They had | waves rose above the boat until they seemed 
miles from the old walled town; and it was | Through the side ports the firemen caught | been in it half an hour; the sea of fire must | about to engulf it altogether. 


Tom had one of 
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the Armenians to help him, and, as often as 
he could, he made his way to the forward 
door of the cabin, to see how the Hamijans 
were bearing the storm. Every time he looked, 
he saw Hermione sitting by the lanterns— 
watching them, lest they should break loose. 
Once she looked up and saw him standing by 
the door of the cabin. 

**T see by your face that we are in grave 
danger,’’ she said. 


Tom could not truthfully deny it. But he 





was filled with admiration at seeing how | uses judiciously both college terms and vaca- 
bravely she kept at her post. Once Andy | tions to enlarge his experience and to cultivate 


crept ulong to look in. 


his mind. Scholars drawn from newer coun- 


‘*There’s a lass for yel’’ he exclaimed, | tries cannot expect to find such opportunities 


heartily. 
a bonnier !’’ 


About eleven o’clock they ran out of the | compete for a Rhodes scholarship? 
gale almost as suddenly as they had run into jall, the man in a hurry—one : 
it, and out of that smoke, too. Within half | who is anxious to begin earn- 
an hour, however, they were in one of the | ing money at the first possible 


densest fogs Tom had ever seen on sea or land. | 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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there have been studying 

during the past ten years 
about 180 Rhodes scholars 
drawn from almost every im- 
portant community outside the 
British Islands where the Eng- 
lish language is spoken. Under 
the remarkable will of Cecil 
Rhodes, provision is made that 
for all future time will enable 
two scholars from every state 
of the American Union, three 
from each province, state or 
colonial group of the British 
Empire, and fifteen from Ger- 
many to attend Oxford Uni- 
versity. These scholars are 
furnished with sufficient means, if they use 
ordinary prudence, to pursue, free from finan- 
cial anxiety, a course of study for three years 
at that university. 

As each group of men completes the three 
years’ course, another group is selected to take 
its place. The scholars are distributed among 
the twenty-one colleges that make up the uni- 
versity, and are free to follow any line of study 
they may think most useful to their future 
careers. They carry on their work as part of 
a great body of about 3,500 students, most of 
whom come from England, Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales, although there is-in the university 
a sprinkling of men from almost every Euro- 
pean and Oriental country. There has proba- 
bly never been anywhere a more cosmopolitan 
gathering of university students—or any place 
that offered greater opportunities for the ex- 
change of an almost world-wide range of expe- 
rience between young men. 


A* the University of Oxford 


VACATIONS ON THE CONTINENT. 


OR are the advantages of the scholar- 
N ships confined to the chance they give 
for study and for that exchange of per- 
sonal experience. A Rhodes scholar who is 
so inclined can spend his vacations in France, 
Italy, Germany, or other European countries, 
where he can learn the languages and observe 
the methods of government or of social organ- 
ization of the various countries, without neg- 
lecting his vacation studies, which are essential 
to the attainment of high scholarship at Oxford. 
Here evidently is an extraordinary educa- 
tional opportunity for a large group of ambi- 
tious young men. It is especially valuable as 
an opportunity for the youth of the newer 
Anglo-Saxon countries, where great populations 
with their new forms of civilization are 
being established—the United States, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa. 
For industrial and other reasons, these 
newer countries are now absorbing 
millions of the laboring and poorly 
educated classes of European nations. 
The Rhodes scholarships open to them 
a way to absorb at the same time every- 
thing that is best in the art, literature, 
social institutions and political experi- 
ence of countries like England, Ger- 
many, France and Italy — countries 
that have left a decisive stamp on all 
Western civilization. Thus the new 
lands may be enriched with all that is 
good in the traditions, all that is helpful 
in the knowledge, all that is sugges- 
tive in the customs, all that is refin- 
ing in the culture of the older nations. 
The students of these newer countries 
must themselves decide whether, either from 
a personal or from a patriotic point of view, 
that is worth doing or not. They may give a 
negative answer, but the question will still 
remain whether that answer is dictated by 
mere self-sufficiency or by the counsel of 
wisdom. 

Of course only a few students in each com- 
munity have to make that decision. Although 
all may compete for the scholarships, only a 
limited number of the candidates can be suc- 
cessful. In the United States, for example, 
there are at any given time scholarships for 
between ninety and a hundred young men— 
that is, for only one man in every million of 
people in the Union. The proportion is not so 
small in the colonies of the empire, but it is still 
small, and the competition is keen. Therefore 
the scholars must be selected with great care. 





CECIL JOHN RHODES. 











students who shall represent it 
at Oxford. In every state or 
province the selection is in- 
trusted to a small committee of 
leading educational men, who 
are expected to make an im- 
partial choice among the can- 
didates. All candidates must 
pass a comparatively simple 
qualifying examination in clas- 
sics and mathematics, or must 
gain a certain collegiate stand- 
ing, in order to be acceptable to 
the Oxford colleges. They must 
also have spent two years in 
study at some college or univer- 
sity of the country from which 
they come and of which they are citizens, and 
they must be between the ages of nineteen 
and twenty-five. 

Subject to these conditions, any student may 
compete for this great educational prize. The 
advantage that each community derives from 
it will evidently depend on the quality of the 
men to whom this exceptional opportunity of 
training is given. The respon- 
sibility of the committees of 
selection is therefore great. 
Only a few of the candidates 
can win the prize; but those who 
fail will not find that they have 
wasted their time and effort, for 
the work they have done will all 
conduce to their higher educa- 
tional training. 

What kind of man can with 
the most advantage to himself 
take a Rhodes scholarship, or 
can ‘with the fullest confidence 
be advised to make it an object 
of his ambition? Certainly, 
first of all, he should be a man 
who is eager to get what Oxford 
has to give inanental training or 
other preparation for the work 
of life. If the intellectual in- 
terest of the student is in the 
humanities, — classical or Eng- 
lish literature, philosophy, his- 
tory, political science, theology, 
or jurisprudence, —he will find at Oxford oppor- 
tunities and an atmosphere as favorable for 
good work as at any centre of education in the 
world; and should he aim at winning distinc- 
tion among his fellow students in those studies, 
he will assuredly find there tests and competi- 
tion that will tax all his powers. Or if his 
turn is for mathematics or medicine, natural or 
applied science, modern or Oriental languages, 


IN THE QUADRANGLE OF ORIEL COLLEGE. 


geography, forestry, 


Each community chooses the | 








and similar fields of | 


special study, he will not do wrong to go to) 


Oxford. For although that university does 
not pretend to offer uncommon advantages in 
some of these subjects, or to have the same 
completeness of equipment that may be found 
in other highly specialized centres of training, 
the student will receive adequate training in 
any of these studies, and will meet with abun- 
dant competition. 

If his chief aim is to acquire the broad 


culture that comes from general study and | 


observation, from mingling with men of various 
types, from living in a highly intellectual 
atmosphere, amid inspiring traditions of great 
men and great movements, and in close touch 
with the greatest libraries and collections of 
art known in the world, he may perhaps attain 
it more successfully at Oxford than elsewhere 
—especially if he is an energetic student who 


‘Auld Scotland herself never bred | in their own lands. 


physical qualifications to which the founder of 
the scholarships attached importance. His own 
experience was limited to schools and colleges 
where games play an important part in student 
life, where they have much to do in forming 


What kind of man is well advised not to | character, and where a large proportion of all 


| moment, who is unhappy and 
restless if he cannot get to 
remunerative work at once. It 
is to the man who looks ahead, 
who is willing to spend addi- 
tional years in preparation for 
active work, in order to insure 
greater efficiency when he does 
begin, that the opportunities 
of the scholarship will most . 
appeal. This chance for pro- 
longed preparation has usu- 
ally been reserved for those 
who have inherited wealth, or 
those who are prepared to 
make for years great sacrifices 
of personal comfort in order to obtain it; the 
Rhodes benefaction places it equally and com- 
fortably within reach of the poorer scholar. 
Another class for whom the scholarships 
seem to me less desirable are those who expect 
university life chiefly to give them their voca- 
tional training—who expect it to turn them out 
fully equipped for a professional or industrial 
employment. Oxford aims at giving a liberal 
education as a broad basis for specialized work 
of any kind in later life. That kind of prep- 
aration is not so useful to the man who wishes 
to be a specialist at once. 


THE IDEAL RHODES SCHOLAR. 


[° the United States and in the great colonies 


of the British Empire the requirements of 
vast territories that are being developed make 
large demands of an extremely practical kind on 
trained intelligence. Of late years the tend- 
ency toward concentrating attention upon the 
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scientific and other studies by which material 
resources are developed has been so great as 
to push the interests of scholarship and 
intellectual culture into the background. Yet 


no civilization can be complete that does not | 


provide for the higher interests of life as well 
as for the lower. With all the material improve- 
ments that mark the recent progress of the 
world, nations cannot afford to drop below the 
standards of intellect that earlier gen- 
= erations have established for them. It 
is perhaps to those who aim at main- 
taining such standards that the Rhodes 
scholarships will prove most useful. 
Let us now reverse the question, 
and ask what kind of man will best 
fulfill the purpose that Cecil Rhodes 
had in view. The ideal Rhodes scholar 
will probably be the man who combines | 





tical ability. _Mr. Rhodes evidently | 
hoped that his scholarships would | 
serve as a kind of divining rod with 


this end he pinned his faith on the 


man of all-round power—the man of | 
sound intellect,..good physique, and | 


strong character. He wished to draw together | 
men of thought, of action, of purpose. He | 
believed that the youth who had made himself | 


la leader among his fellows at school and col- 


| 





lege was likely later to become the leader in | 
affairs. So he wished that his scholars should | 
be selected at least in a measure by their fellow 
students. 

Under the conditions that prevail in the 
large universities of the United States and in | 
those of the greater dominions of the British | 
Empire, selection by direct vote, which Mr. 
Rhodes suggested, is impracticable. But indi- 


rectly, the opinion of fellow students is clearly | 


indicated by the positions of trust and respon- 
sibility in school or college life to which candi- 
dates are elected. It is a part of the duty of 
the committees of selection to study carefully 
the record of each candidate. So, too, they | 
must give consideration to those athletic or 


First of 
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regard for things intellectual with prac- | 


which to discover leaders of men. To | 


students take part in them. In some of the 
countries from which Rhodes 
scholars are drawn, formal 
athletics, such as he had in 
mind, do not hold any com- 
parable place, and usually 
they are so highly specialized 
that few take part in them. 
But in those countries the 
qualities of leadership and 
physical vigor are often trained 
in other ways—by adventurous 
forms of life common to new 
countries, by holiday months 
spent in the forest or moun- 
tains, on lake or river, by 
laborious employments that 
give strength to body and 
mind. In the selection of 
Rhodes scholars, due weight 
| should be given to these varying conditions. 

But if the ideal of this great trust is to be 
realized, the supreme object to be kept in view 
is the selection of young men of power and 
potential influence, for they are the proper 
persons to make use of the advantages offered 
by the scholarships. Like all other universi- 
ties, Oxford has no magic charm with which to 
create from commonplace material exception- 
ally brilliant and capable men; but it has been 
for centuries one of the intellectual power 
houses of the world. It has realized perhaps 
as fully as any other institution of learning 
the ideal expressed in its stately ‘‘bidding’’ 
prayer, and has produced a succession of men 
‘qualified to serve God in church and state.’’ 
Given the opportunity to work upon good 
material, it will probably do this as effectively 
for the new countries of the Anglo-Saxon world 
as for the motherland itself. 

Twenty-five or thirty years from now there 
| will be scattered throughout the world between 

two thousand and three thou- 
7 sand men who have through 
the scholarships come under the. 
influence that Mr. Rhodes de- 
sired; and every year thereafter 
their number will be increasing. 
They will be found in the col- 
leges and universities, in the 
learned professions, in the civil 
and diplomatie services, in the 
journalism and business of the 
countries from which they have 
been drawn, and to which they 
have returned. It is difficult to 
imagine that such a group of 
men, so selected and so trained, 
can fail to become a force in the 
world. 

In trying to bring together 
students likely to have influence 
in their respective countries, Mr. 
Rhodes had in view objects that 
deeply concern mankind. He 
thought that the Anglo-Saxon 
and Teutonic races were destined 
to have a predominating influence in the world, 
and he wished them to exercise that influence 
jointly for the general good. He believed that 
this unity of purpose and action would be 
effected most readily if selected young men of 
| those races could be educated together, could 
| learn each other’s views, and thus be drawn 
into sympathy and mutual understanding. He 
especially hoped that the peoples of the British 
Empire and those of the United States, politi- 
cally separated by the Revolutionary War, but 
yet of common origin, would be drawn more 
and more into the most friendly relations. 
The conditions of life at the university that he 
chose are singularly favorable to the intimate 
intercourse that he had in mind for his scholars. 


OXFORD. 





A SOCIAL AND SCHOLASTIC LIFE. 


T is not easy at Oxford to be a mere student. 
| A man is expected to take an active part in 

the common life of the college to which he 
belongs, to join in its sports, to take an interest 
| in its societies, or to contribute something to 
| the character and influence of the college com- 
munity. A student who holds himself aloof 
from the social life of his college misses an 
important or even an essential part of what 
Oxford can give him. The idea that lies 
behind this requirement is not new, nor is it 
confined to Oxford or England. ‘‘Send your 
| boys to college,’’? says Emerson, ‘‘and they 
| will immediately begin to educate each other.’ 

| Oxford has a profound belief in the benefit 0 
this social attrition. ‘The Rhodes scholar, ©: 
all others, should learn to value it. He is ther: 
for the express purpose of meeting men fron 
other countries than his own, to become familia: 
| with their point of view, to have his own pro- 
vincialism of outlook modified, and to assist in 
modifying it in others. 

And yet it must not be supposed that a’ 
Oxford the Rhodes scholars lose touch with 
their own country and its problems. Whether 





tlie scholar be an American, an Australian, 2 
Canadian, a South African, or a German, he 
| finds himself in peculiarly intimate connection 
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with a group of men drawn from every part 
of his own country, and representing all its 
aspects. A Rhodes scholar from the United 
States, for example, who has lived abroad for 
three years in this close relation with ninety 
or one hundred of his own fellow countrymen 
carefully selected from every state of the Union, 
will return to his own land with a singularly 


representative and useful range of acquaint- 


ance. He has met in equal proportion men 
from the North, South, East, and West, and 
has discussed with them on neutral ground the 
political and social problems of each part of his 
own land. He has done this at a time when 
acquaintance with other countries has intro- 
duced into his mind the idea of comparison, 
and when intercourse with other minds trained 
under different conditions has stimulated his 
search for truth. Such a man may be expected 
to return to his own country exceptionally 
well qualified to take an impartial and 
comprehensive view of the questions with 
which, as a citizen, he will be called upon 
to deal. 

We have now had ten years’ experience in 
working the Rhodes scholarship system. 
During that time some hundreds of scholars 
have gone through their three years’ course of 
study, and have returned to take an active part 
in the life of the countries from which they 
came. I have not yet met one who did not 
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HE ‘‘cyanide 
r process’’ has 
made many | 
fortunes and saved | 
much money for 
the owners of gold | 
mines at which | 
stamp mills are 
used. The stamp | 
mills extract most of the gold from the quartz, | 
or other vein stuff, by crushing the ore. The) 


refuse, or ‘‘tailings,’’ of these mills contains | 
much fine gold that the quicksilver of the mill | 


plates fails to secure; there is anywhere from 
$2 to $10 worth of gold in every ton of tailings. 
Until the cyanide process was perfected in 
South Africa, there was no’ practicable way of 
recovering that gold. 

Oliver King, a middle-aged man who had 


passed nearly his whole life among the gold | 
mines, was one of those who made himself | 


familiar with the cyanide process. He went 
into the: Southwest, where, near Pheenix, 
Arizona, he owned a gold mine that had long 
been abandoned, and several fields of stamp- 
mill refuse. He took with him as his foreman 
his son, Caspar, who was twenty-three years 
old. They erected a ‘‘plant’’ at the mine, 
and began active work. 

Much of the work in the cyanide process is 
done by gravity. A huge wooden vat, called 
the solution tank, is placed on high ground; 
below this vat, in a series of giant steps, two 
rows of tailings tanks are arranged, six in a 
row, and below them, a sump tank, which 
forms the lowest ‘‘step.’’ On a half step 
between the lower battery of tailings tanks 
and the sump tank, is a long zine box. 

A solution of cyanide of potassium, which 
is a solvent of gold, and incidentally a deadly 
poison, is made in the largest vat, and the 
two rows of tanks are filled with the tailings 
that are to be ‘‘treated.’’ The solution, run- 


ning from the large reservoir, enters the first | 


battery of tanks at the bottoni, percolates 
upward, overflows through pipes, and, in the | 
‘same manner, enters and leaves the second | 
battery; then, loaded with gold, the solution | 
drops through the long box and deposits the 
gold on shavings of zinc; thence it falls into 
the sump tank, from which it is pumped back | 
into the reservoir. 

By the time it has made its round, the solu- | 


tion is greatly diminished in volume and | 


strength. 

Part of young Caspar’s work was to test the 
Solution, and then to add enough cyanide and 

Water to fit it for another round of gold- 
gathering. 

A gang of Mexican laborers loaded and 
emptied the tanks; they wheeled the tailings 
up plank inclines and across gangways that 
Spanned the tops of the leaching batteries. 

Two or three months after Mr. King had | 
started the work, a shipment of cyanide from | 
Los Angeles failed. to arrive, and he had to 
lay the men off fora few days. Only old Pablo, 
a ‘-ustworthy Mexican who was employed as 
Toustabout and watchman, was kept at work. 
Wiile Mr. King was in Phenix, waiting for 
the cyanide, Caspar and Pablo looked after 


the ‘‘plant.””?_ The watchman was stone deaf, 
but he was as methodical as a machine in his | 
Werk, and absolutely trustworthy in carrying | 
out instructions. 

‘the two rows of leaching vats were full of 
(ings, the sump tank was brimming with a | 


ak solution, but the solution tank itself re- | 
\ined empty, for during the forenoon Caspar | 
Wished to calk a seam that was opening in it. 
Before leaving the office to go to the tank, he 


ma 


Ae Soy William Wallace Cook. 


the place has to give, butenot one of them 
doubts that it has much to give. As with 
eager and ambitious youth at all times, the | 
men are often disappointed with what they | tank, in order to considér the matter calmly. 

have accomplished, but they inevitably blame | An acrobatic performance that he had seen 
themselves, not the university. It is altogether | nearly three years before suddenly flashed 
a question of ability, of adaptability, of tem-| into his mind. A Japanese athlete, starting 


slimy to permit him to succeed. 
He soon exhausted himself with these at- 
tempts; then he sat down on the bottom of the 


The great majority freely acknowledge that | | speed, had actually run up a perpendicular. 
the three years have given them a wider out- | wall. Although Caspar could not help knowing 
look, a truer perspective, a broader basis of | that the tank was too slippery to permit such 
knowledge and experience than they could | an attempt to be successful, even if he had the 
otherwise have had. They advise their friends | necessary skill to make it, the thought brought 
to compete for the scholarships; they are eager | to him the hope that he might at least spring 
to have the best men elected to fill them. No | 80 high that he could reach the edge of the 
more convincing proof of the value of the| vat. He drew back against the wall, darted 
Rhodes scholarships can be offered. 

How far the hopes of Cecil Rhodes will be 


ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


feel that he was the better equipped for doing | far short of the top. He tried dashing across | against the side of the vat, from which it 
this usefully by the years he had spent at| the tank, in order to get a running start, but | splashed to the bottom. The pump was a 
Oxford. Some get more, some less, from what | the space was too cramped and the bottom too | powerful one, and soon a thick stream of the 


| deadly solution was pouring into the reservoir. 


| 
| 


perament, of definite aims resolutely pursued. | at a little distance and running with great | 


The cyanide of potassium came to the camp 
in fifty-pound tin cases, which were covered 
with wood. If, in opening a case, you so much 
as scratched your finger on a ragged edge of 
tin, the result might be fatal. Caspar thought 
of his lacerated hand. If he got that into the 
solution of cyanide, weak though the solution 
was, the poison would enter his veins and 
death would come quickly. With growing de- 
spair, he crouched against the side of the tank, 
as far as possible from the stream of cyanide. 

Presently unreasoning terror broke his self- 
control; unmindful of the pain caused by his 
own violence, he began to pound and kick the 
slippery staves. The frantic noise mingled with 
the gurgling splash of the stream 
from the pipe. Even if Pablo 





realized in the men who have enjoyed his 
splendid benefaction only future years can 
tell. A system has been organized that prom- 
ises to give effect to his wishes, and that is 
sure to gather strength and meaning-as time 
goes on. Meanwhile, it throws open a door of 
unusual opportunity to a large body of ambi- 
tious youths, who can scarcely fail to receive 
inspiration to lofty effort by the purpose and 
circumstances that have drawn them together. 


ON TANK? 





looked round for Pablo. The old Mexican was 
not to be seen. Pablo could read English, 
however, and Caspar and his father were ac- 
customed to write out his instructions and hang 
| them on a nail by ‘the office door. Caspar 
| sharpened a lead pencil, took a piece of paper 
from his notebook, and wrote, ‘‘ Fill solution 
| ‘tank at nine o’cloe *?: he filed the paper on 
the nail, and went out. He forgot to return 
| his knife to his pocket, and left it on the table 
| in the office. It was then eight o’clock, and 
Caspar knew that it would not take him more 
than fifteen minutes or half an hour to repair 
the tank. 

This vat was ten feet high and six feet in 
diameter. It was built of thick staves, and 
was girdled with heavy iron hoops. A ladder 
leaned against the outside of it. 

Leaving his oakum, calking iron and mallet 
at the foot of the ladder, Caspar climbed up, 
in order to examine the interior of the vat. 
Sitting on the rim, with his feet swinging 
inside the-tank, he took a good look at the 
defective stave. 

The seam had opened for a few inches 
about five feet below the top of the tank; he 
could easily reach the place from the bottom. 
It was an insignificant break, and only a very 
little of the solution could spill through it; 
the solution is so valuable, however, that even a 
comparatively small amount of seepage would, 


in time, mean a loss of many dollars. | 





SLIPPERY STAVES. 


order to pull up the ladder and lean it against | His head ached; his left shoulder was badly 
the inner side of the tank. The ladder was | wrenched; .it seemed to him that he could hear 
twelve feet long, and heavy. As he pulled at|a loud roaring sound that filled the entire 
it he slipped. In order to avoid being dragged | tank. 
to the ground by the ladder, As he sat up and pulled himself together, | 
striving to regain his balance, he sawed the the dizziness and throbbing left him, and he 
air wildly with his arms. But his efforts; was able again to think clearly. But the 
were in vain; as he started to fall, he made a | lameness resulting from his fall made his 
wild grab at the rim of the tank, tore his hand | plight only the more desperate. 
on the sharp end of a projecting bolt, and fell Besides himself and Pablo, there was no one 
with considerable force to the slimy bottom of | within half a dozen miles of the camp. One 
| the vat. of the Mexican laborers might stray back to 
He was not injured by the fall; he got to | the tanks, but that chance was too remote for 
‘his feet at once, and surveyed the damp, slip- | serious consideration. In some manner he 
| pery staves that overtopped his head by nearly | | must contrive to let Pablo know of his pre- 
la yard and a half. He was annoyed at his | dicament; but the appeal would have to be 
| carelessness, which had put him into such | addressed not to Pablo’s ears, but to his eyes, 
|an awkward situation, but the full extent of and would have to make him suspect that 
| his peril did not at first dawn upon him. He} | something had gone wrong. 
| took a few moments to bind a handkerchief | Caspar got up, took off his hat, and with 
round his bleeding hand. After that, he/| painful effort threw it high over the rim of the 
stepped to the opening seam and examined it| tank. If Pablo happened to see the hat in the 
closely. air, he might, or he might not, think the inci- | 
While he looked at it, he reflected that | dent worthy of investigation. Caspar strained 
Pablo, being deaf, could not hear any noise | his ears for the sound of Sootlage, but he 
that came from the tank. Perhaps pera heard nothing. 
might bring Pablo to the solution tank, | . The young foreman took his out case | 
order to watch the young foreman calk the |from his coat, put it into the pocket of his 
| Seam ; but Caspar knew that Pablo was not flannel shirt, and threw the coat after the hat. 
|given to curiosity of that kind. The old | Again he waited for Pablo’s approach, but in 
watchman was a cog in the machine, and fol- | vain. | 
lowed only his accustomed groove. If there| If the Mexican’s work, Caspar reasoned, 
was nothing in his work to bring him to the | happened to take him past the solution tank, | 
| tank, he would keep away from if. |he would see the hat and the coat and the 
After a little while, Caspar’s annoyance | overturned ladder. They would certainly 
| began to turn into dismay. How was he to get | show that Caspar was in trouble. As the 
| out of that wooden tank? There was absolutely | young man waited, hoping against hope, he 
nothing inside it to help him climb up to the | heard a sound that filled him with terror. A 
| Tim. His pockets were empty, except for a| monotonous clank, clank, echoed from the 
match case, a pencil, and a memorandum | foot of the slope. 
| book. The pump over the sump tank was working! 














‘| It seemed a small matter for a young, strong | Pablo had read his instructions by the door of 


| man to escape from the interior of a ten-foot | the office, and was pumping the cyanide back 
| tub; but, practically, it was a tremendously | into the solution tank! 

‘hard problem. The end of the iron pipe, through which the | 
| Caspar tried to jump for the rim with his | solution was pumped into the large vat, hooked 
| hands lifted high above his head. His most over the rim, and extended into the tank for 
| successful jump brought his clawing fingers|about two inches. It discharged the fluid | 





HE BEGAN TO POUND AND KICK THE 


| tank? 


had not been deaf, the creak of 
the pump and the splash of the 
solution would have prevented 
him from hearing the pounding 
in the tank. 

At last, with a great effort, 
Caspar succeeded in getting con- 
trol of his nerves. His shouts 
and kicks were merely wasting 
precious time and equally precious 
strength. He must be calm, and 
think. 

The valve that governed the 
flow of the solution was outside 
the tank, of course, and was 
closed. There was no way for 
Caspar to get to the valve and 
turn it. 

Could he widen the breach in 
the defective stave? Could he 
make a hole that would be large 
enough to let the solution flow 
out faster than it flowed in? He 
might have done that with the 
calking iron, the mallet, or per- 
haps even with his pocket knife. 
But he had none of them. Could 
he hurl himself against the 
staves and overtarn the tank? 
In his desperation the idea oc- 
curred to him, but he cast it 
aside. It would have taken sev- 
eral men to perform that feat. 

- The rising tide was already 
creeping toward his knees. The 
solution, where it penetrated 
his clothes, made his bare skin 
prickle. Pushing backward 
against the side of the tank, 
Caspar held his bandaged hand 
behind him in order to protect 
it from the cyanide. His face 
was pallid; his breath came in 
gasps. He wondered dully how 
long it would be before the rising 
tide came to his knees, to his 
waist, to his shoulders, and finally 
submerged him? He could swim, 


| forward as swiftly as he could, sprang up, | but long before the flood could lift him within 
slipped on the slimy staves, and fell back with | reach of the rim of the tank the poison would 
Still balanced on the rim, Caspar turned, in | a dizzying crash. For a moment he lay inert. | have done its work. 


Was there anything he could do to save him- 
self? The steady clank of the pump, relent- 
lessly beating out the few moments of life that 
remained to him, was all that answered him. 
Inch by inch, the deadly. solution rose to his 
waist; he had to lift his bandaged hand in 
order to keep it clear of the fluid. An idea 
darted into his mind. He removed the match 


| case from the pocket of his shirt and held it 


between his teeth while he dragged the shirt 
over his head; then, working with his hands 
lifted high, he took a match from the case, 
scratched it, and touched the flame to the wool 
and cotton cloth. The cloth was damp, but 
dry enough to take fire and burn slowly. The 
dampness caused a great deal of smoke, and 
that was what Caspar wanted. 

Would Pablo see the smoke coming from the 
The smoke, of course, would suggest 
fire, and fire was always to be guarded against. 
If he saw the smoke, he would lose no time in 
learning the cause of it. 

Clank, clank, went the pump. Would Pablo 
never stop to rest? It seemed impossible that 
the old fellow could keep to the work much 
longer without taking a breathing spell. 

The solution was steadily rising toward 
Caspar’s shoulders. He held the burning 
flannel high ; the flame scorched his bare hands, 
and the smoke, eddying round him and rising 
slowly in the still air, choked and smothered 


| him. 


He could hear nothing; he felt exhausted, 
and was on the point of sinking into the 
poisonous flood, when a breath of air fanned 
away the fog, and revealed the astounded face 
of the Mexican peering over the rim of the tank ! 

An hour later, Caspar, in dry clothing, was 
lying in the office on a cot. He was tired, but 
apparently none the worse for the ordeal 
through which he had passed. His father had 
just arrived with the fresh cyanide, and was 
listening while Caspar told of his experience 


| in the solution tank. 


** Ay de mi!’’ put in old Pablo, solemnly. 
‘*T see the smoke come up, and I think a tank 
is afire. If I had not seen the smoke —’’ 

He finished with a grave shake of his head. 
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THE “ VATERLAND.” 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


ROCRASTINATION is a virtue—when 
put off until to-morrow. 


Where Faintheart can’t, there Strongheart will; 
The blunt Tool proves the Workman’s skill. 
OOD work shows. that the workman knows 
himself; the best work shows that he has 
forgotten himself. 


OTE for June bridegrooms: When the 

honeymoon is over, do not get it into your 
head that you can substitute glucose without 
being detected. - 


HE man who cannot get as much good from 

an hour and a half of church as from an 
hour and a half of Sunday newspaper must 
be an extraordinary person. 


OT all ‘‘spotters’’ are of the kind that 
workmen fear. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway employs agents who seek out men of 
modest and obscure merit, that it may reward 
and promote them. 


A BOY who ran away from his Illinois home, 
in order to see the world, was arrested in 
California as a ‘‘hobo,’’ and sentenced to a 
reform school for two years. His parents want 
to bring him home, but the California officials 
refuse to part with him. Most people are 
likely to feel that both parents and boy should 
be given another chance. 


paere the past year the American Bible 
Society published, in many languages, 
5,251,176 volumes, —the Bible, or parts of it,— 
and distributed them throughout every state 
in the Union and to the ends of the earth. 
Nearly a third of them went to China. In 
the ninety-eight years since the society was 
established, it has issued 103,519,891 volumes. 


[7 1.0 Sno thing teat our navy shows better 
marksmanship than any other in the world. 
It is a finer thing that six thousand of its 
enlisted men have spent weeks in a foreign 
port without one’s becoming intoxicated. It 
is the duty of a sailor, as of a soldier, to 
show that he knows how to die when there is 
need ; for him to show that he knows equally 
well how to live worthily. complements that 
duty. 


[X a speech at the dedication of the statue to 
Commodore Barry in Washington, President 


’ Wilson expressed an old truth in a striking way: 


‘*This man was not an Irish-American; he 
was an Irishman who became an American. 
Some Americans need hyphens in their names, 
because only a part of them has come over. 
But when the whole man has come over, —heart 
and thoughts and all,—the hyphen drops of its 
own weight out of his name.’’ 


TYMOLOGISTS are not satisfied that the 

first two words of ‘‘Green Grow the Rashes, 
O,’’ the song that the American soldiers sang 
in Mexico in 1846, are the origin of the term 
‘*gringo’’ as a contemptuous synonym for an 
American. They point toa Spanish dictionary 
of 1838, in which ‘‘gringo’’ is set down as 
meaning ‘‘something unintelligible,’’ and to 
one of 1787, which says that the word was 
used in Malaga to indicate foreigners who 
spoke Spanish poorly. 


T= delays of ordinary legal procedure are 
bursts of real speed in comparison with 
the delays of international litigation. Last 
month a claims commission in Washington 
finally disposed of a case that has been pending 
for more than a century—the seizure of the 
Canadian schooner Lord Nelson two weeks 
before the beginning of the second war with 
Great Britain. The justice of the claim has 
been repeatedly admitted in judicial decisions, 
congressional debates, and presidential mes- 
sages; now at last the heirs of the owner of 
the Lord Nelson will get the damages that 
the owner asked, $5,000, and interest at four 
per cent. 


‘T= baseball games played by American 
nines in London bring a handsome com- 
pliment to the players from the Field, the 
leading English periodical of sport. ‘*There 
was never,’’ it says, ‘‘such catching and field- 
ing, such quickness and power, shown on a 
field of grass by players with a ball. It wasa 
lesson to cricketers, it was a lesson to all 
sportsmen. Just as England has taught the 
world her games, so America has taught the 
world a further development, another stage 





in their evolution. . . . America’s contribu- 
tion to the development of sport is typical of 
her civilization. In each athletic pursuit in 
which American mind and muscle have im- 
proved execution and tactics, it is the quality 
of the American genius that is the prime 


factor. ’’ 
* © 


‘ABSENTEEISM IN INDUSTRY. 


ANY readers of the painful story of the 
M labor war in Colorado have noticed one 
interesting fact: the official statements 
issued by the representatives of the parties at 
odds have come from places remote from the 
seene of the struggle. The president of the 
United Mine Workers of America presents 
the workers’ side of the case from Indianapolis ; 
the chief representative of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company addresses the public from 
New York City. ‘That no one on the ground 
is in*a position to speak with authority, and 
that on each side the spokesman is an absentee, 
points to an important aspect of the general 
situation. ; 

One party to the dispute is a laboring popu- 
lation largely made up of immigrants from 
many nations. They speak no common tongue. 
The only way they have of uniting for their 
own protection is to associate themselves with 
an organization that, as it happens, has derived 
traditions of violence from thirty years of 
industrial warfare in Colorado. Labor union- 
ized under such influences would almost cer- 
tainly suffer from the control of outsiders 
who have all the time been fighting the mine 
owners. As a result of their years of struggle 
for the union principle, such leaders are all too 
likely to place the welfare of their organization 
ahead of the welfare of the industry. 

On the other side, the-company director who 
has acted as the spokesman of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company testified not long ago 
before a committee of Congress that he had not 
attended a directors’ meeting in Colorado for 
perhaps ten years, and that he did not know 
when the last one was held. During all that 
time, the labor problem in the mines of Colo- 
rado has been serious, and should have received 
the anxious personal attention of the owners. 
If one of the chief owners depends at such a 
time wholly upon second-hand information, 
even if it is from ‘‘the ablest men he can find, ’’ 
he is likely to make the disastrous errors that 
flow from ignorance. 

The defense of the position of the company 
that was issued from Wall Street after the 
burning of the tent colony at Ludlow may 
easily contain, as it is said to confain, many 
errors of that kind. 

When men try to control an industrial dispute 
at such a distance, each party to it comes to 
feel that it must have its own way, and that it 
is justified in resorting to violence to make that 
way prevail. On the other hand, when the 
chief opponents are in close touch with the 
industry, and are willing to meet each other in 
the’same room, aspirit of give and take prevails. 
Then there is a chance that each side will see 
its own interests in relation to the welfare of 
the industry asa whole. That the industrial 
conditions of the present time permit absentee 
management on both sides is one of the most 
disquieting circumstances that the country has 


yet observed. 
® © 


THE ‘“ VATERLAND.” 
ERMANY deserves the congratulations 
(; of the whole world, not because it has 
built the biggest ship that ever floated, 
but because it has built the best and safest. 

And yet the vessel is the biggest. The 
picturesque statement is made that the caravel 
in which Columbus sailed to discover this new 
world could be placed crosswise on the deck 
of the Vaterland, and still leave a space of 
five feet at stem and stern for the use of prom- 
enaders. ‘The picture at the head of the page 
shows how comfortably the great Bartholdi 
Statue of Liberty could be carried on the fore 
deck of the immense liner. 

‘Safety first,’? however, was the motto of 
the builders, and they so well observed it in 
constructing the Vaterland that disaster to it 
from storm, ice, or any other ocean peril seems 
unlikely. The ship is double throughout; 
that is, within the outer shell is a second one 
eight feet from the first, and stanchly braced. 
If the outer skin were pierced or torn, like 
the Titanic’s or the Empress of Ireland’s, 
there is another ship within it that will float. 
Were that inner ship in turn to fail, there are 
enough easily launched boats to carry every- 
one of the more than five thousand persons for 
whom the vessel affords accommodation. 

Although ‘‘perfect’’ is the word with which 
those describe the ship who were passengers 
on its maiden trip, the German designers have 





gone beyond their predecessors only in a few 
particulars. Other steamships, like the Vater- 
land, are steady in heavy seas; other steam- 
ships have equally elaborate arrangements for 
the comfort and the luxury of voyagers. The 
great merit of the Vaterland is that it has been 
built with every care to insure its safety. All 
that the most fastidious can ask is that all the 
safety that modern science can suggest shall be 
combined with all the luxury that money can 
buy. 
® & 


THE UNAMBITIOUS GIRL. 


HE young woman who said to the manager 
of a working girls’ club, ‘‘Oh, we don’t 
want to learn things. We just want to 

sing, and dance, and play, and have a good 
time,’’ expressed a common and natural senti- 
ment. A girl who has toiled all day in a 
factory is tired when evening sets her free. 
She is not too tired to dance, or to go to moy- 
ing pictures, or to divert herself in any other 
way that offers, for youth cravés amusement; 
but she feels her fatigue keenly when she is 
asked to learn to cook, or sew, or keep 
accounts, or work a typewriter. She is like 
the little girl—a very natural little girl—who 
was too delicate to run errands, and could only 
jump the rope. 

We cannot harshly condemn this unconcern, 
but it is none the less regrettable. If youth 
is the time for pleasure, it is also the time for 
progress. The girl who does not want to 
‘learn things’? never gets anywhere, never 
succeeds in any field of life. If she goes on 
working, she remains incompetent and under- 
paid. She becomes the kind of woman whom 
legislators are trying to protect, because she is 
unequal to her own adequate support. If she 
marries, she is incapable of taking care of her 
home, her husband, or her children; and there 
is no room in this world for inefficiency. Her 
poverty deepens. She is relegated to the sad 
list of failures. 

An intelligent woman in New York who 
worked her way from boxmaking at five dollars 
a week to expert stenography at twenty-five, 
tells us, as the result of her experience, that 
the vast majority of factory girls are devoid of 
reasonable ambition. ‘They have learned little 
at school, and, what is much worse, little at 
home. They have no taste for domesticity, 
no understanding of business, no driving desire 
fer self-advancement. They do not even work 
at their daily job. They are worked. ‘‘To 
work is blessed; to be worked is degrading. ’’ 
They want pleasure of some kind, as, indeed, 
we all do; but there is no pleasure in life com- 
parable to the feeling that we are ‘‘getting 
on,’’ the exhilarating sense of achievement. 

Most of the men and women who to-day 
hold responsible and honorable positions in 
this country have fought their way, step by 
step, ‘‘learning things’? whenever they had 
the chance, and taking vigorous delight in 
their own increasing ability. That is the law 
of the world. When John Burns, the English 
labor leader, was asked where he was educated, 
he answered simply, ‘‘Night schools.”? They 
made a man of him. , 


* 


AN ARMY “ HYGIENICALLY 
COMPETENT.” 


N the Mexican crisis the people of the 
United States have happily shown thus far 
none of that ignorant, excitable readiness 

to go to war that was too common in 1898, but 
it is nevertheless true that the army of the 
United States is immeasurably better prepared 
for war now than it was then. In these six- 


teen years, the medical department of the army. 


has been studying and practicing military 
hygiene and sanitation to such good purpose 
that we are at last competent to campaign 
even in the tropics without losing more men 
by disease than by bullets. 

An article by William C. Gorgas, surgeon- 
general of the army, in a recent number of 
the Engineering Record, explains the nature 
of the change. In the first place, present-day 
understanding of the danger from stable sweep- 
ings, human waste, and kitchen offal, which 
may pollute water and milk, either directly, or 
indirectly through flies, has led to an abso- 
lutely scientific method of camp sanitation that 
should reduce to a minimum the cases of 
dysentery. As pure drinking water is now 
known to be indispensable to health, the men 
are trained not to touch water that has not been 
purified by boiling, or filtering, or treatment 
with chemicals. Moreover, yellow fever, the 
pest of the tropics, has been brought under 
control since the time of the Spanish War, when 
the proof was found that it is transmitted by 
mosquitoes; every soldier carries his thirteen 





ounces of mosquito bar, under which he can 
sleep in peace and safety, and the sentry paces 
his beat with his head enveloped in its pro- 
tecting net. Then, typhoid fever, probably 
the disease most fatal of all to armies in the 
past, has recently lost its terrors through inoc- 
ulation. As against twenty thousand cases 
among our soldiers during the Spanish War, 
there was in the year 1913 only one case among 
the inoculated in an army of ninety thousand 
men. Most recently of all, the disease called 


| typhus fever has been proved to be spread by 


the bite of the louse, and is thus rendered 
amenable to preventive treatment. 

So, we have a nucleus of perfectly sound 
soldiers, well trained in camp hygiene and 
sanitation, to set an example to any number 
of green men, volunteers or regulars, who may 
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THE MODERN SANITARY TENT; FOLDED. 


offer themselves for service. General Gorgas 
does not hesitate to promise us ‘‘the most 
efficient army of its size in the world.’’ 

Most gratifying of all is the fact that the 
things that the medical department of the army 
has been able to prove and to accomplish, 
because its need was so great and its authority 
so-complete, are now the property of the race. 
War or no war, these labors have not been in 
vain. It will soon be regarded as a disgrace 
for civilian communities to exist in a state of 
disease that military men have proved to be 


preventable. . 
® © 


THE GRADUATION SPIRIT. 


ROM the time the class photographs begin 
to be taken until the final speech is made 
at the alumni dinner, there is a kind of 

electricity in the air. It shows itself in the 
spring, and increases steadily until the Great 
Occasion comes in June. Whether you happen 
to call it graduation or commencement is a 
mere matter of custom ; for, whether the exodus 
be from high school, academy, or college, the 
spirit is the same; the differences are merely 
of detail. 

It has been said that life contains only three 
great events—birth, marriage, anddeath. But 
in its way, graduation is also a great event. 
Like marriage, it is a sort of milestone, for it 
marks an abrupt change in the routine of 
youthful existence. Good-natured cynics enjoy 
poking fun at the sentiment that inevitably 
accompanies the occasion: at the planting of 
the ivy, and at.the verses in which references 
to ‘‘the river of life’’ and ‘‘the battle of life’’ 
make their annual appearance. 

A truer and deeper feeling is reflected in 
the face of the mother who watches her son 
or daughter ,‘‘graduate’’; who smiles with 
tender pride in spite of the lump in her throat 


and the moisture in her eyes. She knows, and - 


so does the father,.what responsibilities, strug- 
gles, and opportunities for victory lie in this 
new business called ‘‘life’’ that looms in the 
mnist before the youthful graduate. 

The greatest thing about graduation day, an 
element that overtops all external forms and 
phrases, is the power of the occasion to fire the 
heart of the graduate-to-be with aspiration for 
great deeds. It was Wordsworth who wrote 
of his own university life at Cambridge: 

Those were the days 

Which also first emboldened me to trust 

With firmness,—hitherto but slightly touched 

By such a daring thought,—that I might leave 

Some monument behind me which pure hearts 

Should reverence. 

That should be the spirit of commenceme! 
day. Few will find that the task of living 
a bedeof roses; to most of those who gra‘ 
uate it will prove either arduous or humdrum). 
But no ambition can be nobler than that «' 
service: to rear a monument worthy of t 
reverence of pure hearts. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


TTONSEED FLOUR.— According 
Prof. George S. Fraps, state chemist «: 
Texas, cottonseed flour may be a wholesou 
food for man when used in small amounts ' 
replace meat or to reinforce a diet poor in fies! 
food; yet it is probable that not more tha" 
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two or three ounces of cottonseed flour should 
be consumed in one day. He also says that 
‘tonly experience and experiment can tell us 
the part that cottonseed flour should play in 
nutrition, and under what conditions it may 
prove unwholesome.’’ Chemists are now 
studying the effect of the addition of cotton- 
seed meal to the diet. If their reports favor 
its use, the world may obtain a new and inex- 
pensive food, the source of which is virtually 
inexhaustible. e 


CARELESS PARENT.—As is well 

known, the English cuckoo, like the Amer- 
ican cowbird, leaves its single egg in the 
nests of birds much smaller than itself, like 
the hedge sparrow, 
the pied wagtail, 
and the meadow 
pipit. When the 
young cuckoo—a 
veritable giant in 
comparison with its 
nest mates—is a few 
days old, it pushes 
its companions out 
of the nest to die 
on the ground, and 
thus becomes the 
sole object of the 
solicitous care of its 
tiny foster parents. The remarkable illustra- 
tion that we take from Taylor’s ‘‘ Birds of a 
County Palatine’ shows a meadow pipit 
perched on the back of a voracious young 
cuckoo, the better to place tempting morsels 
in its gaping mouth. 

















ALKING WITHOUT WIRES.—On May 

13th, Marconi operators successfully trans- 
mitted wireless telephone messages between 
New York and Philadelphia. Their voices 
were heard as clearly and distinctly as if the 
speakers were in an adjoining room. Messrs. 
Hart, Campbell and Crane of the Marconi 
station at the John Wanamaker store, New 
York City, have experimented for several 
months with wireless telephony, and have 
perfected a sound apparatus that, they say, 
solves the problem. The new apparatus is 
simple, and can be made cheaply. It will be 
put into use at every wireless station as soon 
as it is protected by patents. According to 
Mr. R. T. Crane, ‘‘sending a wireless message 
is like dropping a stone into a still pool. The 
message leaves the wires in oscillations or 
waves, and travels with equal force in every 
direction. When the telegraphic sender is 
used, this message is broken into dots and 
dashes. That means that the receiving station 
gets waves broken into varying lengths, which 
can be translated into words. By using the 
vocal sender, the words are sent off in waves 
in just the same manner. This transmitter 
reduces the voice to the same kind of units as 
wireless telegraphy, and they are caught on 
the same wires, and heard in the receivers 
already in use. ’’ ® 


XYGEN AND THE BLOOD.— Text- 

books on physiology tell us that, under 
ordinary conditions of circulation and respira- 
tion, the blood, as it passes through the lungs, 
is virtually saturated with oxygen. According 
to the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, an expert in blood-gas analysis recently 
had an opportunity to verify that statement. 
During an operation of blood transfusion, he 
collected some arterial blood that was uncon- 
taminated either with air or with anzsthetics. 
The analysis showed that the blood was satu- 
rated with oxygen to the extent of ninety-four 


per cent.” 
&&¢ & 


CURRENT+ EVENTS 


EXICO.—With the apparent approach of 
some definite understanding between the 
parties to the Niagara Falls conference, the 
Constitutionalists began to make themselves 
heard. On May 29th, Sefior Urquidi brought 
to the mediators a message from General Car- 
ranza, declaring that the Constitutionalists, 
who had all but overthrown Huerta, and were 
the military masters of northern Mexico, must 
not be ignored. The government at Washington 
also desired that a representative of General 
‘arranza should be admitted to the delibera- 
ions of the peace conference, and the Huerta 
‘legates were not unwilling. The mediators 
ceived Sefior Urquidi, but did not see their 
xy to admitting him to the conference unless 
»-neral Carranza would agree to an armistice. 
‘iat seemed to be the stumblingblock, for the 
‘nstitutionalists are unwilling to interrupt 
‘ir successful campaign at this critical mo- 
ment. On June 2d, the Mexican delegates 
nounced that General Huerta would retire 
‘1 Condition that the country were politically 


Pana a 


cified, and a government assured that could | 


unt on the support of public opinion. — 
". May 27th, word reached Washington that 
‘'e Ypiranga and Bavaria, both German 
camers, had landed large cargoes of guns 
ind ammunition for General Huerta at Puerto 
“‘exleo, It was to prevent the landing of 
‘1 Ypiranga’s cargo that the United States 
‘ok possession of Vera Cruz. On May 29th, 
'2e two vessels reached Vera Cruz, and Cap- 
\in Stickney, who is acting as collector of the 


rammed by the Danish collier Storstad not 





port, assessed a fine of approximately $200,000 | 
against them for landing their cargoes at a | 
port other than that to which they were on-| 
signed. The Hamburg-American Company 
gave the necessary bonds, and the ships were 
allowed to clear.—In spite of the agreement 
that arms should not be shipped from this 
country during the negotiations at Niagara 
Falls, the steamer Antilla was allowed to 
sail from New York for Tampico on June 2d 
with a quantity of military supplies for the 
Constitutionalists. ® 


‘HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 

WAYS.—While‘experts in the employment 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
examining the books of the house of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. for further light on the transac- 
tions of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad with the railways and steamship 
lines it absorbed, the commission itself has 
begun an inquiry into the relations of the 
Baltimore & Ohio and Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton roads. On May 29th, Mr. Louis 
D. Brandeis began the examination of Presi- 
dent Willard of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
who testified that his road had agreed to buy 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway 
from the firm of Morgan, that the trade had 
cost the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad about 
$50,000,000, and that the results of the joint 
operation had not been wholly satisfactory, 
although he believed the money so far spent 
on the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Rail- 
way was not unwisely spent. 

& 


APTAIN BARTLETT SAFE. — Word 

came from Nome, Alaska, on May 29th, 
that Capt. Robert Bartlett had reached St. 
Michael. Captain Bartlett was in command 
of the Karluk, the ship that took the arctic 
exploring party of Vilhjalmur Stefansson north 
last summer. In September, while Stefdansson 
was ashore with a hunting party, the Karluk 
was caught in the ice, and drifted northwest- 
ward beyond reach. Captain Bartlett reports 
that the crew temained with the ship until 
January 16th, when it was crushed by the ice 
and sunk. Enough provisions were saved to 
enable the crew to reach Wrangel Island, off 
the coast of Siberia, across the ice. From that 
point Captain Bartlett made his way across to 
North Cape, on the Siberian shore, and thence 
a whaling vessel brought him to St. Michael. 
The revenue cutter Bear has set out for 
Wrangel Island to bring off the members of 
the crew. Eight persons, including several of 
the scientific men connected with the expedi- 
tion, had not reached Wrangel Island when 
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Captain Bartlett left there. They had started 
from the ship in a separate party, and their 
safety is not certain, although probable. 

& 


APANESE GRAFT TRIALS.—On May 
29th, Vice Admiral Matsumoto of the Jap- 
anese navy was sentenced to prison for three 
years, for taking bribes in connection with 
naval contracts. Captain Sawajaki was sen- 
tenced to a year’s imprisonment for the same 


offense. ® . 


RECK IN THE ST. LAWRENCE.— 
Very early on the morning of May 29th, 
the Canadian Pacific steamship Empress of 
Ireland, from Montreal to Liverpool, was 


far off Father Point, where the St. Lawrence 
River enters .the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The 
collision occurred in a fog. The Empress of 
Treland sank in a very few minutes; 1,024 of 
her passengers and crew were drowned; 452 
were saved, a few of them in lifeboats launched 
before the vessel sank, but most of them by 
swimming and clinging to floating wreckage. 
The Canadian government has begun a very 
searching investigation into the tragedy, with 
a view of fixing the responsibility for the ter- 
rible loss of life. e 


LBANIA.—The situation at Durazzo re- 
mains unchanged. Disorder continues in 
Epirus, where the inhabitants are mostly pro- 
Greek, and have refused to accept the govern- 
ment of King William. It is reported that 
Greek officers and soldiers are giving aid to 
the Epirote rebels, although the Greek govern- 
ment preserves a correct attitude. It is certain 
that the fighting in Epirus, where religious 
animosities are strong, is being carried on with 
much bitterness and brutality. ‘ 
® 


ENCH MINISTRY RESIGNS.— On 
June 2d, Monsieur Doumergue notified 
President Poincaré that 
he and the other members 
of the cabinet had decided 
to resign their portfolios. 
Differences of opinion 
within the cabinet and 
the uncertainty of its 
ability to control a ma- 
jority in the new Chamber 
of Deputies are given as 
the causes of the step. 
Mons. René Viviani, who 
was minister of public 
instruction under Monsieur Doumergue, has 
been asked to form a ministry. Monsieur 
Viviani is one of the more moderate Socialists. 





MONSIEUR VIVIANI 
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Your Saxon Will Take You Farther 
Than the Other Fellow—on Less Money 


Saxon cars cost so little to 
run you don’t have to be stop- 
ping at some garage or grocery 
store to spend a lot of money 
for gasoline when you’re out 
fora spin. You can ride by in 
comfort while many people 
touring in big heavy cars have 
to stop and buy ‘“‘gas”’ along 
the way. 


The Saxon is not only the 
lowest priced real automobile 
to buy; it saves money every 
day you drive it. 

Here are some records—the most 
wonderful in automobile history—made 
by Saxon cars in a nation-wide 200-mile 
economy contest for Saxon dealers: 


Average of 34.75 miles per gallon 
of line 


gaso! 
Best record 47.05 miles per gallon 
. Less than half-a-cent a mile for 
gasoline 
Each car ran 200 miles without 
motor being stopped 
These records were made on the same 
day all over the country, on all kinds 


of roads, up all kinds of hills, in all 
kinds of weather. In one day the 
Saxon proved to the whole nation that 
it is the most economical car to run— 
and that it can stand up and keep run- 
ning under the severest conditions. 


At Detroit another Saxon car, in a 
great endurance test, recently finished a 
run of 135 miles a day for 30 days. At 
the end it was in as good shape as 
when it started. The tires all looked 
good for from 2000 to 5000 miles more 
of service, though they carried this car 
as far as it would ordinarily be driven 
in a whole year. 


This same sturdy, true blue Saxon, 
on top of what it has done, is now being 
driven from ocean to ocean, christening 
the great Lincoln Highway. 


Order Your Saxon Now 


Saxons are selling fast—faster than 
we ever dreamed they would. It must 
be a case of first come, first served. 
Write for a Saxon catalog and show it 
around to the folks—get them to take a 
Saxon ride with the dealer in your city. 
Catalog and dealer’s name on request. 


Saxon Motor Company 


Dept. A 


Detroit, Mich. 
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THE LITTLE CHAMBER. 


1 | on rambling old 
house on Delevan 
i Avenue had been in 
the possession of the See- 
ley family for more than 
two hundred years, and 
everybody spoke sympa- 
thetically of Miss Emily when the 
property passed out of her hands. 
She was a faded, soft-spoken little 
waman, who looked older than her 
years because she lived so much in 
the past. Mrs. Gardiner said once 
that it was a misfortune that Emily 
Seeley was ‘‘born so late,’’ and had 
outlived all her kin. 





The white syringas are in bloom 


Beyond the eastern window sill ; 


Against the walls of Rachel’s room 


Soft, leafy-checkered sunbeams thrill. 


Perhaps Miss Emily shared that : 
feeling, but she faced life bravely, Mother and Katherine and Sue 
and did the humble work that her And Aunt Elizabeth from town 


straitened circumstances forced on 
her without complaint. She kept one 
small chamber in the old Seeley house, 
paying a trifling rental for it out of 
her slender means; and as she always 
carried the key with her, and visited 
the room at infrequent intervals, 
people generally believed that she 
had stored -there a few of the family 
valuables, saved from the wreck 
against a time of need. 

When Miss Emily died, however, 
the little chamber was found to be 
almost empty. There were-a few 
pieces of old furniture, to be sure, 
and the Seeley family Bible and a 
half dozen books from the dismantled 
library lay on the little mahogany 
table, but that was all. It appeared 
from some hints that Miss Emily had 
let fall, that the duties and associa- 
tions of her later years were more 
painful to a woman so gently bred 
than her nearest friends had realized, 
and that the chamber in the Seeley 
house was for years a kind of sanc- 
tuary, where she clasped hands with 
a happier past, and for a little hour 
rose above the level of her daily life. 
No one was ever heard to say that 
Miss Emily slighted her work, or 
treated her humble round of duties 
as if they were beneath her dignity; 
no doubt she met her hard lot with 
a calmer spirit for these precious mo- 
ments of memory and of inspiration. « 

Our modern life is so eager in its 
movement, and so exacting in its 
demands, that we all need to have a 
little chamber, apart from the rush and 
tumult, where we can find opportunity 
now and then for an hour of quiet 
and of reflection. That is the best 
preventive of nervous breakdown; in 
the silence we learn that ‘‘the life.is 
more than meat, and the body than 
raiment’’; that nature and art and 
the thoughts of men are fountains of 
enjoyment and inspiration; and most 
of all, that God can come helpfully 
into human hearts, soothing the fret 
and fever with His gentle presence, 
and giving cheerful courage to meet 
the difficulties and wearinesses of 


life. 


* ¢ 


THE SQUIRREL ON THE 
RIDGEPOLE. 





Are met in solemn state to view 


The graduating gown. 


Before the mirror Rachel turns, 


Poised like a swaying snowy flower ; 


Rose-bright upon her soft cheek burns 


The flush of this triumphant hour. 


The sunbeams ebbing from the walls 


Shine on her clustered braids of brown, 


And all about her floats and falls 


The graduating gown. 





The mantel clock is.striking ten; 
Long-wished, long-feared, the hour draws nigh. 
Half-timid, Rachel turns again, 


And smiles at mother with a sigh. 


A new world brings its joys and cares. 


Good angels, gather near to crown 


This day of days when Rachel wears 


The graduating gown! 


O fairy folds that Rachel wrought 
With girlish fingers, seam by seam, 

In shy, sweet eagerness that sought 
The white perfection of her dream! 

Who knows what hopes and fancies lie 


Stitched in its gathers shimmering down, 


What promises and prophecy — 
The graduating gown ? 


Sweet as the morning rose of youth, 
Sheer as a mist of visions bright, 
Unsullied as the wings of truth, 
It clasps her in a garb of light. 
Nor jeweled pride of silken dress 
Nor ermine cloak nor golden crown 
Could match its gracious loveliness — 
The graduating gown. 
















wastin’ five hundred feet of lumber, 
What do you say, Uncle Caleb?” he de- 
manded. ‘Wa’n’t them some big trees? 
This ain’t hearsay, you know—I saw ’em 
with my own eyes.” 

r. Peaslee glanced at Jake with a 
good-humored smile. 

“Why, I ain’t been listenin’ real close 
to what you and-Wendell was sayin’, 
Jake,” he replied, “put I gathered you 
was braggin’ ’bout big trees you’ve séen. 
That’s all right enough; but the truth 
of the matter is, you never saw any big 
trees, either of you. 

“Lemme tell you something Bill Carr 
and I did out in Oregon when he and I 
was out there one winter. We didn’t 
have any real job that winter, and Bill 
pestever me to into the woods with 
him and shave shingles. So finally I gave 
in to him, and we fitted up and started 
out. We tramped all day, and toward 
night we came to a good place to make 
camp—a nice lot of grass and a spring of 
water. There was plenty of shingle 
timber right round us, and that night we 
made up our minds to start in right there. 
There was one old giant of a tree on the 
aidge of this cl in’, and we agreed to 
start in on that. So we built us a camp, 
and got ready for winter. There was our 
winter’s work right there in our face and 
eyes, as ye might say, and we jest buckled 
down and worked on that tree—Bill cut- 
tin’ out the lumber and splittin’ it with 
the fro, and me a-shavin’.’ 

ye , interrupted Jake, scorn- 
fully, “that you want to make us believe 
you worked a month or six weeks on that 
one tree—mebbe you’re cal’latin’ to have 
us think you worked on it all winter!” 

“All winter!” said Mr. Peaslee, with 
evident surprise. “But there—didn’t I 
say that you never saw _ big trees? 
Now you listen and take notice. We did 
work on that one tree all winter, but 
that ain’t all. ’Long in the spring Bill 
thought he’d go round to the other side of 
the tree and see if there was stuff ’nough 
there to warrant comin’ back and workin’ 
another winter. He told me ‘afterward 
that he didn’t hurry any—jest sa’ntered 
along and took it easy, goin’ out round 
the roots when he came to where they 
rose up out of the und—and bime-by 
he began to think he must have fetched 
round the bilge of the tree, and then he 
heard voices. 

“‘Well, he made two three steps more 
and that brought him out into the aidge 
of another little clearin’, and what do you 

‘pose? Well, sir, you can believe if or 
not, jest as you like,—but there in that 
clearin’, right on the other side of the 
tree we’d been workin’ on, was another 
crew shavin’ shingles,—a crew with four 
men in it,—and neither of us had known 
the other crew was there till that very 
minute! 

“Of course,” Mr. Peaslee called after 
the retreating forms of his audience 
“findin’ that other crew there kind o 
discouraged us ’bout comin’ back next 
winter, and—” But Jake and Wendell 
were already out of hearing. 


® © 


MENTAL WORK DURING A 
LONG FAST. 


T is a curious fact that the nervous 
| system is in certain ways independent 

of the rest of the body; and that in- 
stead of being very fragile, our nerves 
are really highly resistant. 


At Wesleyan University the experi- 
ment was made of putting men into cages 
and measuring the food, air and water 
that they used, and the waste products 
that their bodies threw off. It was found 
that the slightest muscular exertion had a 
decided effect on the relation between 
what the body took in and what it threw 
off, but that the addition of mental to 
muscular work made no difference at all. 
If a student took a written examination 
in the cage, he used the same energy 
that he would have used. in goin 
through the movements of writing an 
doing no thinking whatever. 

Recently similar evidence has been 
obtained at the Carnegie Nutrition Lab- 
oratory of Boston. A man of forty under- 
went a fast of arene days, during 
which he took absolutely nothing but 
water. At five o’clock in the afternoon 
of —— day during the fast, as well as 
on the two days that preceded it and the 
day that followed it, the man submitted 
to certain tests of muscular strength and 
of mental power. As might have been 


grote. e 
o would not have expected him to 
show a falling off in mental ability as 


w physically weaker. 








ROM the extreme end 
F of the ridgepole of 

Orson White’s steep- 
roofed barn the squirrel chattered 
and jeered at Bobs. From below, 
Bobs barked angrily at the squir- 
rel. It requires grace to take a gibe 
cheerfully, and Bobs had no grace. 

On the back porch facing the barn, two men sat 
and laughed at the dog’s frenzy. Orson White’s 
place was far enough from the city to be a country 
rather than a suburban home, but near enough to 
be reached in sixty minutes in Orson’s powerful 
car. He had brought out young Melville Whitney 
for the week-end. 

“Don’t laugh too hard at Bobs,” Orson said, with 
an odd twist to his mouth, “for there stands figured 
Bobs’s master. There are not many men in the 
world to-day who are not, in their spare minutes, 
barking at a squirrel on the ridgepole.” 

The squirrel threw a fresh bit of insolence at 
Bobs. 

“Easy, Bobs, easy! Save your breath and our 
ears,” the dog’s master commanded. 

Bobs desisted, but his eyes never left the squir- 
rel, and a rabbit might have run under his nose 
with impunity. Out of the whole world Bobs saw 
only the squirrel up aloft. 

“There’s hunting enough below to satisfy any 
dog,’’ Orson remarked, “and Bobs knows it, but 
the squirrel up there represents unattainable 
desire, and he’s hot after it.” 

Young Melville Whitney laughed. “I shouldn’t 
wonder if I did a little of that kind of barking 
occasionally,” he said. 

‘It’s likely enough. I’ve been barking more or 
less impatiently at the squirrel on my ridgepole 
ever since I was a boy.” 

Melville Whitney looked round over the beauti- 
ful two-hundred-acre place. 

“You have enough here to satisfy most men,” 
he said. 

Orson White’s eyes followed those of the younger 
man. They twinkled alittle. 
me much,” he said. “There isn’t any need for 





the bark to change into a howl, but that squirrel’s 


“Yes, nobody pities | 


up aloft yet, and 1 suppose he will be there as 
| long as I live.” 
“T wonder what he can stand for?” Melville 
| asked. 
| “A scientific career, my boy—original research, 
| leisure for experiment, a place by the side of the 
men who have found out the secrets of nature. 
| Down below I have a prosperous business that 
takes all my energies, a bank account that is very 
| comfortable to contemplate, and a kennel more 
than ordinarily attractive to do my barking from. 
But that squirrel up out of reach makes my mouth 
| water still.” 
* © 
|THE ADVENTURES OF AN ELEPHANT - 
HUNTER. 


| ‘WO exciting adventures that have little to 
| do with elephants are told in Captain Sti- 
gand’s “Hunting the Elephant in Africa.” 
| He describes the mauling he received on one 
occasion from a rhinoceros, and his narrow 
escape from the jaws of a lion on another. 


| 
| Once when he was examining a fresh spoor that 
crossed an elephant track, two rhinoceroses 
| charged straight at him. He fired into the face of 
| one of them, and found the other on his left; the 
| brute kicked him, turned round, and tossed him 
| into the air. When he came down his first thought 
| was for his rifle, and having picked it up, he dis. 
| covered that one of his finger nails was torn off. 
| While he examined that painful injury his men 
| came up with cries of horror. Then he looked 
| down and saw that his chest was gashed clean 
on just above the heart. From the rustling in 
the grass they concluded that the rhinoceros was 
coming back; so one of the men hel 


d him up, 
and another gave him the rifle. h 


It sprang right on him from close quarters, and 
as he fired into its chest, the animal seized his left 
arm. “I next found myself lying on my back,” 
writes Captain Stigand, “the lion was worryin 
my left arm, and my rifle still lay in my left hand, 
underneath his I scrambled round, with 
my left arm still in his mouth, until I was kneeling 
beside him. Then I began to pommel him on the 
back of the neck with my right fist. He gave 
me a final shake, quickly turned round, and dis- 
pepeeres in the grass. I reloaded and covered 
him, but could not see him clearly enough to fire. 
I then passed the spot where he was lying. with 
= rifle pointed toward him.” Thus Captain 
Stigand returned to the station, where he found 
that he had eight holes in his arm, and that his 
coat and breeches were torn by teeth and claws. 
It was seven months before he could use his 
wrist, and his arm swelled to enormous propor- 
tions, and assumed every color of the rainbow ; but 
owing to the care of the nurses at Nairobi, it was 
“just saved.” 


*e* @ 


THE BIG CEDAR. 


Te men on the “brow of the mill’ were 
looking over the winter’s haul of logs. Mr. 
Peaslee, together with his friend Hyne, sat 
on one of the largest logs, nursing his ‘“‘ellum” 





well? Yet this man could repeat ten 
disconnected’ words, immediately after 
oy had been pronounced to him, more correctly 
t the end of the fasting period than at its begin- 
ning, and he could also recall the words after 
longer and longer intervals as the fasting went on. 
His power of attention was tested by requiring him 
to cross out all the A’s in a printed passage, and 
his speed increased during the fast, while his 
accuracy remained as high as it had been at the 
beginning. When he was given a word and 
required to speak the first word it suggested to 
him, the promptness of his response increased as 
the fast became more prolonged. In short, he 
ae all the mental tests either as well or 
etter as the fast proceeded. The improvement 
was probably due to the daily practice he got, but 
it is wonderful that the mind should work during 
so long a period, as well without food as with it. 


* © 


SIR EDWARD CARSON’S WIT. 
IR Edward Carson, the eminent lawyer, and 
S leader of the Ulster covenanters, is usually 
very serious in demeanor, but he is a master 

in the art of making witty and telling retorts. 
During one case in which he appeared, he had 


/more than one passage of arms with the judge, 


who finally drew attention to a discrepancy be- 
tween the evidence given by two of Sir Edward’s 
principal witnesses, one of whom was a carpenter, 


cane across his knees, and only a sly puckering | and the other a publican 


of his lips betrayed the fact that he listened to | 


the talk of the younger men. Wendell Cooper | 


kicked the log on which the two old men were | 
sitting, and raised his voice as he spoke. | 


“That pine there,” he observed to the company | 
in general, “I got over across the swamp by Hem- | 
lock Spring. Ain’t many sticks of timber like 
that one round here now. That's a good stick— 
for round here,” he qualified. 

Jake Piper, with a glance at the sy cee BE un- 





t 
the rhinoceros went away, and Captain Stigand 
started for the next village. After walking for 
| some time he felt faint, and so the natives trussed 
| him to a pole with his putties; but that was “so 
} > able” that he went the rest of the way 
| on foot. 


| The mauling by the lion was omens, serious. 
| The lion was lying wounded, some distance below 
| him, as Captain Stigand thought, in the darkness. 





« r. Peaslee, took up the game gl y. 
“When I was out in Michigan,” he said, “there 
was some terrible big trees there. A man from 
round here wouldn’t scurcely believe me if 1 told 
the truth about ’em. They couldn’t cut trees 
here same’s they do here, with axes. No, sir! 
They have to saw ’em down. A man to chop one 
of them trees down with an axe would have to 
have a scarf six foot high, and ’twould take him a 





week to get a tree down at that, to say nothin’ of 


“That’s so, my lord! i» instantly retorted Sir 
Edward. ‘Yet another case of difference between 
the bench and the bar!” 


* © 


THEY STOLE IT. 
E find in the Washington Star a new 
Whistler story that is told by Joseph 
Pennell, himself a distinguished artist. 


Whistler, when an. art student, used to copy 
celebrated paintings in the Louvre. I found him 
there one day, hard at work on a copy of the 
famous “‘Mona Lisa.” ‘ked 

*You’ve done a fine thing there,” I remarked, 
for the copy was a g one. ile mn: 9p 

“Yes,” Whistler agreed, “I am pleased with it, 
and then, in his whimsical way, he added: ii 

“T wonder what they’ll do with the poor olG 
original now?” | 
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THE ROSEBUD SCHOOL. 


BY L. J. BRIDGMAN. 
Beside the teacher rose | see 
Six rosebuds in a row, 
All listening to the rose while she 
Tells rosebuds how to grow; 


Both how to grow and all about 
The styles for summer roses, 

How dewdrop water will wash out 
Dust freckles on their noses; 


And how to welcome in to tea 
The busy honeybees; 

And how rude rose bugs best may be 
Dismissed with tact and ease. 


The rosebud school days quickly end, 
But everyone expresses 

A disposition to commend 
Their graduation dresses. 


—-. 


THREE ORPHANS. 
BY EDWARD W. FRENTZ. 


HE Bradfords had been settled in their 
summer home nearly a week when Louis, 
looking up from his book one afternoon 

a little before sunset, saw a small brown head 
pop out from under the corner of the carriage 
house. 

At first the only thing that he could think 
of was a rat, for he had heard his father say 
at breakfast that rats had been getting into 
the grain. But he kept very still, and in a 
little while the head poked out farther, and 
then the whole body followed, and he saw 
that the animal was much larger than a rat. 
In fact, it was as large as a full-grown cat or 
a small dog. It had a round, fat body covered 
with grayish-brown hair, and a broad head 
with small ears that hardly showed at all. 

With little runs of a foot or two at a time, 
the creature ventured farther and farther away 
from the corner of the carriage house; and 
then, to Louis’s astonishment, it stood up on 
its hind quarters, with its forepaws hanging 
down in front, and looked all about, to see 
whether it was safe to go any farther. But 
just then Louis leaned too far forward in his 
eagerness to see, and his book slipped to the 
floor of the piazza with a loud slam. At that, 
the strange animal flashed back out of sight 
into his hole so quickly that it looked like a 
mere brown streak. 

When Louis told the gardener what he had 
seen, the old man laughed, and said he guessed 
it was only a woodchuck, and that they would 
see him again before long; but although Louis 
watched for several days, he saw nothing more 
of the brown head or the fat, round body. 

But one morning he waked very early, and 
looking out of his window, saw the wood- 
chuck feeding in plain sight on the grass plot 
behind the house. 

In the corner stood the little rifle that had 
eome to Louis’s older brother as a Christmas 
present, and on a shelf near by stood the box 
of cartridges. Louis had been allowed to use 
the rifle when he was with his brother, 
but had never tried it alone. Now, he 
thought, his chance had come. 

Very quietly he slipped over to the 
corner, took down the box of car- 
tridges, and slipped one of them into 
the rifle. Then, barefooted, he tiptoed 
downstairs, carefully slid the bolt of 
the back door, and stepped out. 
Stealing to the corner of the house, he 
looked round. Yes, the woodchuck 
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was still there, and still feeding! It 
had not been alarmed. 

Louis raised the little rifie slowly, 
rested the barrel against the corner 
of the house, took careful aim, and 
pulled the trigger. At the report he 
saw something flop, and ran to the 
edge of the grass plot. There lay the 
woodchuck, still] now, and looking up 
at Louis with glazing eyes, as if to 
say, ‘‘Why did you do it? Have | 
ever harmed you?’’ And then the eyes 
closed, and the woodchuck was dead. 

Louis weht back to the house; but 
instead of feeling proud of what he 
had done, he began to ask himself 
why he had done it, and he could 
not find any good answer. 

To be sure, he had heard the gar- 
dener say that woodchucks destroy 
garden vegetables; but when he 
looked, after breakfast, he could find 
none that seemed to have been nibbled ; 
and when he went to see what the 
little animal had been eating when 
he shot it, he found only a patch of 
clover. 

‘* What about the young ones?’’ 
asked the gardener that noon. 

** Young ones?’’ asked Louis. 
‘*‘What young ones?’’ 

‘*Why, that old woodchuck had a 
family. ‘There are three young ones 
in the hole under the carriage house. 
I saw them all out together the other 
day,’’ said the gardener. 

‘*Will they starve to death?’’ asked 
Louis, much troubled. 

‘*T’m afraid they will, unless some- 
body kills them—or feeds them. ’’ 

Louis asked no more questions. 
That afternoon he went to work with 
a spade at the corner of the carriage 
house. It took him until nearly 
night, but when he finished, he 
had three little balls of fur, with 
frightened black eyes that watched 
every move he made. The gardener 
found an old squirrel cage in the loft, 
and into it they put the three orphans, 
with a big bunch of fresh clover; and 
in the morning the clover was gone. 

That is the way Louis got his little 
family. Two or three times a day 
he had to feed them, but he felt paid 
when he saw how quickly they began 
to lose their fear of him. In a week 
he could take them out of the cage 
and handle them as he could the 
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THE WONDERFUL DREAM. 


BY VIRGINIA BOWDOIN. 


Oh, such a dream as ! had last night! 


| never could tell it all, 


But this is the grandest part of it— 


That | had grown up tall! 


And there was a table loaded down 


With things as high as that! 


There were the pies that grandmother makes, 


So big and juicy and fat, 


And forty doughnuts upon one plate, 


And a hundred tarts or more, 


And a pudding filled so full of plums 


That they rolled off onto the floor! 


And there was a freezer filled with cream, 


And no end of candy and cake; 


But before | had eaten a half of it 


Of course | had to wake! 


PUZZLES. 


1. ENIGMA CHARADES.* 
I. 
| first you see a name, 
ut less my second, 
My whole can have no name; 
Tis nothing reckoned. 
Il. 
Take my first, and you will find 
It helps you to make up your mind. 
Write to my second, and—behold! 
You see into the secret bold. 
2. BEHEADINGS. 
I. 
7 whole is as round as a cheese, 
ehead me, I’m eg 2 behind ; 
Behead me once more, if you please, 
And nothing more slippery you'll find. 
II. 

Behead one musical instrument, and 
leave another; a fowl, a garden tool; a 
pert of a ship, a kind of fish; a nut, a 

ind of grain; an article of clothing, an 
animal; a dish, a bird; a kind of cloth, a 
noxious plant; an animal, a kind of 
grain ; an article of dress, a kind of wood. 

111. 


My whole name is what you will find if 
you try. 
Behead me, and I am ’twixt you and the 


sky. 
Behead me again, and in every attack 
You will find I am foremost, leading the 


pack. 
Behead me once more, and my form you 


will see 

In earthquake, in lightning, and storm, 
all three. 

IV. 

My whole has four letters, with vowels 
but one. 

You have it, I have it, and each daughter 
and son. 

Behead me, the three letters left will 
express 

What we all have or had, some more and 
some less. 


Take my head off again, and my word 
never doubt 

When I say, if you guess it, you’ll not 
find it out. 


3. LETTER CHANGES. 
Complete, I am an ancient weapon; 
behead me, and I am a fruit; then cur- 
tail me, and I am a little vegetable; 
restore my tail and behead me again, 
and I am on your head. 


4. ENIGMAS. 
I. 

I am composed of ten letters. My 
1510 is a garden implement; my 983462 
is what everyone should be; my 6749 is 
a journey; my whole is pleasing te the 
smell and sight. 

II. 

I am composed of twenty-six letters. 
My 2421578 13 is a fruit; my 1211 25 18 is 
a part of the body; my 2219141521 isa 
musical instrument; my 261423117 isa 
kind of fish; my 1845 is a measurement; 
my 2112013 is a flower; my 2331017 is 
an insect ; my 16 6 23 13 is always passing; 
my 916158 is an animal; my whole is a 
well-known proverb. 

Il. 








kitten, and in two weeks they would 
/run all round the yard, picking a dainty | 
| clover leaf here and a little sorrel there, but 
| always ready to come running when he whis- 
| tled to them. It always made him laugh to 
| see them sit up first, when he whistled, to see | 

where he was before they started. 

Never did any other family of orphan wood- 
| chucks fare so well! Besides the clover and 
the sorrel, there were tender leaves of 
lettuce, and the juicy pods of peas, and | 
bits of carrot. All of the family grew | 
round and fat, as their mother had | 
been, and all of them followed 
Louis round; and whenever | 
the cook would let them, they | 
would crawl in behind the stove 
and cu ddle together | 
and sleep. 
When September | 





came, and it was time for Louis to go back | 
to school, the three orphans, now big enough 
to take care of themselves, were taken to the 
pasture, and set down beside a beautiful hole | 
in the ground. But since then, Louis has | 


| never taken a rifle in his hand without first | 


stopping to ask himself what he was going | 
to do, and why. 


THE GRASSHOPPER’'S TUNE. 
BY ELIZABETH HILL. 


“Grasshopper, grasshopper, give us a tune!”’ 
“What will you have, my dear?” 

“Play, ‘’Tis the last of the school days in June— 
Summer vacation is here! 

Ho for the summer time! Ho for the fun! 
Nothing to do but play! 

Lessons soon over, vacation begun!’ 
Grasshopper, fiddle away!” 





“| PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE TO MY FLAG, AND TO THE REPUBLIC FOR 


What is that word of six letters of 

which the fourth, fifth and sixth is a 

noun; the fifth and first an abbreviation; the 

first, second and third an adverb; the third, fourth 

and sixth an interjection; the second, first and 

sixth a noun; the first and second a preposition ; 
the fourth and second a conjunction? 


5. RIDDLES. 
1. 
Far from the light of day, 
You find me hid away 
In shadows deep. 
I often bring you fear, 
Though yot may wish me near 
If you would sleep. 
Il. 
I never can be yours to have or hold, 
Possession is secure when all is told ; 
Then seek me in the earth both dark and deep, 
Where gold and gems I closely guard and keep. 
Great wealth is mine, but black as any night 
May be my treasure when it comes to light. 
6. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first is in handsome, but not in fair; 
My second is in peach, but not in pear; 
My third is in sunrise, but not in dawn; 
My fourth is in deer, but not in fawn; 
My fifth is in bitter, but not in sweet; 
My sixth is in head, but not in feet; 
My seventh is in hate, but not in love; 
My eighth is in pigeon, but not in dove. 
My whole is the name of a famous general. 
II. 
my first, upon the warrior’s face, 
farks him a stern defender ; 
But when my whole is found in two, 
He then must soon surrender. 
11. 
My first is an insect, 
i second a border ; 
My whole sometimes heard 
n tuneless disorder. 
IV. 
My first may mean satiety. 
f that’s too hard a word, 
It also is a nickname, 
One you have often heard. 
A man who talks too much of next 
We always criticize. 
My last’s a word for avarice, 
And that we all despise. 
My whole means ornamented 
na rather dainty guise. 


7. VOWEL PUZZLE. 
What English word contains all the 
vowels in their alphabetical order? 


8. ADDITIONS. . 
One-third of a row 
And a wing from a bird, 
Three-fourths of a fog, 
And theories are heard. 


9% PALINDROME. 
My letters now you see arrayed 
To ya each ef for so I’m made. 
My first is part of all the songs, 
My second in the day belongs. 
My third is always found in grief, 
My fourth is first—beyond belief! 
My last is found in every bliss, 
So now you’ve spelled the whole of this. 
When you the letters can arrange, 
Find myths of northiand, old and strange. 
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THE CARE OF THE AGED. 
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LY E are all of us eager to make 
ark \ the last years of those who 
cae are near and dear to us as happy 
ZS as? “and comfortable as possible. Old 
o> ie ie ge, even when the health remains 
a", =m good, brings certain obvious dis- 


sek abilities.. As the old person has to 

give up one activity after another, 
the days grow longer and more barren, especially 
for those who find it difficult to sleep more than 
four or five hours a night. The ennui of the aged 
is a pitiful thing. But much can be done to alle- 
viate it. 

Sometimes the habit of waking in the middle 
of the night can be traced to the wrong sort of 
supper, or to tea or coffee or tobacco. Old people 
do not like to give up the habits of a lifetime, and 
it is not wise to change those habits suddenly. 
But they can be gradually modified. Occasionally 
it is an excellent thing to give a little stimulant 
in hot water just before going to bed. In cases 
where the strength is seriously impaired, it should 
be given after the person is actually in bed. Poor 
circulation is a frequent cause of restless sleep. 
That can be helped by wearing warm lamb’s wool 
socks or by sleeping with warm-water bottles. 

If the digestion is disturbed, especially at night, 
try the slow sipping of a glass of warm water with 


a little bicarbonate of soda dissolved in it. Old | 
people often drift into the habit of taking no exer- | 


cise of any kind; that is a mistake. Only those 
who take a little exercise every day can keep in a 
reasonable condition of health. 
bad, a few minutes’ gentle exercise several times 
a day will help to maintain health and prevent 
the stiffening of the muscles. 

Some very old people are afraid of an open 
window. To nag them about the necessity of 
ventilation usually does more harm than good, 
but as they move from one room to another during 
the day it is generally possible to give a thorough 
airing to the room they have just left. The cloth- 
ing of old people should be light, but warm, and 
always loose. Daily, but not prolonged, massage 
is useful; it occupies the attention of the aged; 
it rests them, and at the same time gives them 
gentle exercise. 

® © 


ABBY GURTON’S GAITERS. 


“ATEVER mind, Suzette,” said 
Hester. ‘People will forget all 
about it in a day or two.” 

“They won’t,” declared Suzette, 
dolefully, “‘and, anyway, I shan’t. 
It wouldn’t have been so bad if I 
hadn’t clutched at things when I felt 
that I was going, and jarred down 
that hateful wreath, so that it fell and crowned me 
tipsily over one eye, just as I sat down abruptly 
on the ottoman; and my partner came down, too, 
sprawling on his knees at my feet. 
one laughed—everyone! My best friends, and 
all. You’d suppose they’d have more manners, if 
they hadn’t more sympathy.” 

“Oh, well, I don’t know; it must have looked 
funny, and people are surprised into laughing 
before they think,’’ observed Hester, tolerantly. 

“T was never so mortified in my life,” lamented 
Suzette. ‘It makes me turn red and feel scorched 
now, only to think of it.’’ 

“Then don’t think of it,” advised Hester. “It 
might become a chronie trouble, like Miss Abby 
Gurton’s gaiters.” 

“TI don’t seem to have heard before of chronic 





gaiters,” murmured Suzette, reflectively. “Are 
they a habit or a disease?” 
“They’re the tragedy of Miss Abby’s life. She’s 


a quiet, pleasant, drab-colored person, who leads 
rather a dull and dingy sort of existence. But 
she is contented enough with its uneventful round; 
it’s only the one event of her career that bothers 
her. It—and the gaiters—oceurred fifty years ago, 
when she was the leading scholar of her class in 
the new high school, the first year after it stopped 
being the old academy. The graduation was held 
in the town hall, and was a very grand and very 
exciting occasion. She had an essay on ‘Nature as 
a Source of Inspiration to the Soul’; her manu- 
script was tied with purple ribbons, and she had a 


dress of checked brown and purple silk, with three | 


scalloped ruffles piped with purple satin —” 

“She didn’t! Hester, you’re making up as you 
go along!” 

“T’mnot; shedid. I’ve seen the pieces. Wear- 
ing muslin and all white is quite a modern thing— 
didn’t you know? Why, our grandmothers gradu- 
ated in anything that suited their purse or fancy, 
from red and black wool shepherds’ plaid to figured 
pineapple cloth, or heavy black velvet with antique 
lace. Truly, they did. 


If the weather is. 


And every- | 


| “Yes—in—the side of your cat.” 


“Well, Abby Gurton went down to the hall, well | 
wrapped up against the weather, for it was a) 
stormy day, and delivered her essay, and was duly 
applauded, and wrapped herself up again and 
came home, in a little breeze of elation and excite- 
ment, and told her aged grandmother how well 
things had gone, and when she had finished, 
Granny Gurton only said, ‘I was dretful worried, 
child, because I didn’t remind you to be sure and 
take off your gaiters. I hope you didn’t forget. 
Ankles are so conspicuous on a platform.’ 

‘*And poor little Abby couldn’t remember 
whether she had or had not, and neither could 
anyone she asked, and she’s worried about it ever 
since! It’s spoiled the memory of the one little 
personal triumph that naturally would have been 
a reminiscent delight to the end of her days.” 

“If that’s a tale with a moral,” Suzette pointed 
out, “‘you’ll allow me to remark that when no one 
noticed, she was a goose to mind; whereas, I know 
that when I was absurd, people did notice —” 

“True, my unhappy but logical friend,” admitted 
Hester ; “‘but then, you’re fifty years more modern 
and sensible—or you ought to be—than poor little 
Abby Gurton, in her gaiters and her brown-and- 
purple silk.” 

® © 


SCHOOLBOYS AND LITERATURE. 


ITERARY taste is rather an inherited birthright 
than an acquired possession. It may be 
cultivated and improved wherever it has been 
implanted, but to plant it in the nature of the 
ordinary schoolboy calls for both genius and 
patience. The author of “The Romance of North- 
umberland,” in commenting on the literary asso- 
ciations of Flodden Field, is led to refiect on 
the reaction of the schoolboy to literature. 


Coercion of the youthful British Philistine to read 
inspiring verse can, I presume, do no possible 
harm, and some of the seed may fall on fertile 
ground, take root, and poneer. he dismal task, 
moreover, seems occasionally to be rewarded b 
mental revelations that from a teacher’s stand- 
point would easily redeem a wasted hour. 

A friend of mine, not very long ago, was giving 
a lesson in English literature at a well-known 
public school to one of those forms where stod 
youths who have long outlived all intellectui 
ambition are apt to vegetate in cheerful apathy, 
until their waxing stature or downy chins make 
the situation a reproach to themselves and intol- 
erable to their preceptors. 

The subject was “Marmion.” 





Ss 


On the suascotion 
being made to one of the most invincible dullards 
that he should give his view as to what Scott 
meant by “The battle’s deadly swell,’ he replied 
with reasonable promptness and with sublime 
innocence of any humorous intent that he supposed 
it was Lord Marmion. 

Doctor Moss of Shrewsbury, where Milton is 
apparently the time-honored subject for written 
compositions, related at a public dinner recently 
an incident equally good in its way. It appears 
that the day after the late Lord Tennyson’s death, 
a Shrewsbury master, while carving at dinner, 
remarked on the melancholy event to some senior 
boys sitting near him, when a youth of neither 
scholarly nor industrious habit, somewhere down 
the table, looking up with a truculent and vindic- 
tive expression, fervently exclaimed, ‘1 wish it 
had been that beastly old Milton!” 


® ¢ 


ANTS THAT WALK ON WATER. 


VERY dweller in the tropics has learned, prob- 

ably from bitter experience, that when ants 
appear, his possessions are liable to disappear. 
His only protection against the destructive little 
creatures is water. If, for instance, he puts the 
legs of a refrigerator in bowls of water, the con- 
tents of the ice chest are supposed to be immune 
from the hungry ants. But, says a writer in 
Cosmos, recent observations show that water is 
not at all an insurmountable obstacle to ants. 


They know very well how to cross a body of 
water by means of the surface tension of the 
liquid. It is an undertaking, however, that has 
its dangers, and they do not attempt it except in 
cases of absolute pocossity. or when they are 
driven by an irresistible desire to attain some par- 
aay succulent article. 

Monsieur Willis, of the Botanical Garden of Rio 
de Janeiro, recently noted a curious instance of 
ants walking on water. fly trap was baited 
with sugar; unfortunately, ants are as fond of 
oper as flies; they came in hordes and carried 
off the bait. Then the trap, freshly baited, was 
| placed on a cup, and the cup was set in the middle 
| of a large plate filled with water. The ants re- 
| turned in as great numbers as before; for a time 
they trooped round the rim of the plate, searching 
for an easy way of reaching the sugar. Finally, 
when they had given up hope of finding a passage 
by dry land, they launched themselves out on the. 
surface of the water. After a few seconds a long, 
unbroken line of ants was bearing bits of the pre- 
| cious trophy from the trap over the water to the 
shore. 
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| THE JUDGE’S JUSTICE. 


HEN “Kun’! Jedge” Bone was an undisputed 

ezar in his county in western Kentucky, 

| Says a contributor to Lippincott’s Magazine, he 

disposed of cases that came up before him with 

severity or clemency, according to their merits 

in his eyes, and without regard to law or prece- 
dent. 


In one instance, two old negroes went to law 
about a certain mule, which each accused the other 
of having stolen. Inasmuch as the case presented 
many amusing features, the “kun’l jedge” en- 
joyed it the first day as a sort of special perform- 
ance for his entertainment; but the second da 
he summarily dismissed court, in order to go with 
a hunting party. 

“Now, see heah; I’m tired of listenin’ to all that 
nonsense. One or the othah of you stole that 
mule, and it’s mighty plain to my mind that evah 
| last one of you have been up heah swearin’ to a 
pack of lies. Unc’ Mose, you can keep that mule 
| —you was the last one to git him. Une’ Joe, you 
| go ‘long up to the big house and tell Son Bob I 

said to give you that ol’ black mule outer the pas- 
| ture. Now evah las’ one of you cleah out, and if 
evah I find out who stole that mule, I’ll punish 
him yet. Co’t’s dismissed till day aftah to-mor’ah 
—no, better make it nex’ Monday. We’ll be down 
in the bottom three or fo’ days, won’t we, Zack ?” 
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BREAKING IT GENTLY. 
AID the little boy, who stood at the door of the 
| spinster, ‘‘Would you kindly let me get my 
| arrow,madam? It has fallen in your garden.” 


“Certainly, my little man. But do you know 
| exactly where it fell?’’ 


“Stone Age,” $2000 Collection. 5000 speci- 
mens (5c. to $60 cot} never before offered. 
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Meiii's Food 
Children 


On Mellin’s Food prepared with 
milk, as directed, your baby will fill 
out, color will come into his cheeks 
and brightness into his eyes. Mellin’s 
Food softens the curd, thus making 
the milk more digestible, and adds 
just the elements necessary to make 
a properly balanced diet. 

A quantity of Mellin’s Food sufficient for 
trial sent. free of all expense to you. 
Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 


Use the Mellin’s Food Method of Milk Modification. 
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*‘Rode these V. C’s. all last year, 
and they’re still as good as new.”’ 





[ts a very great deal to guarantee 
an entire season's service, or repairs 
or replacement free, as we do for 


wie? Ss” gil 
VACUUM CUP'TIRES 


But when in almost every case these tires start their second sea- 
son good as new—well, no wonder boys who haven't got them 
are keeping dealers hustling us to fill orders. 
It's not only the everlasting service—there’s the Vacuum Cup tread 
that prevents slipping and makes the tire as puncture proof as tires 
can be—and the absolutely oilproof quality for riding oiled roads 
without damage—that appeals to boys and men alike. 


Single Tube and Clincher types—the tread is red. 
Have you got YOURS yet? If not get your order in Now. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 





New York Los Angeles Minneapoli Chi 
Pittsburgh Detroit ~~ ieee 
St. Pi Kansas City, Mo. Seattle Dallas Atlanta 


An Independent Company with an independent selling policy 
FOR arene CLES: Oil f{ Vacuum Cup Automobile tires in Motorcycle sizes 


for 5,000 miles and average over twice that distance—the tires that 
ve the safety and service that strenuous motorcycling demands. Gray Treads. 
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WHY NOT HAVE 
A CLEAR SKIN 


For Dyspeptics 

Horsford’s Acid Ph 
It produces healthy activity of weak and disordered 
hs. An excellent strength builder. [Adv. 
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Delicious : 
Appeuzing : 
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Satisfying 
JABEL 


Keeps after 
opening 
From red, ripe 
tomatoes p1-~ 
quantly sea~ 


soned with 
pure Spices 
Recognized and Endorsed 
by the U.S. Government 
Our Soups, Jams, Jellies 
Preserves, Meats, Canned 
=a —— iy 
ally as hig ali 
pe satisfyi: ba our 
Blue Label Ketchup 
Write for our instructive booklet 
“Original Menus.” A postal 
and this magazine will bring i. 
Curtice Brothers Co. of 
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" HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 

. Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 

_Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 



















Pants for 
Infants 


It isn’t necessary to sacri- 
fice Baby’s Comfort for ap- 
pearance. OMO Pants give 
perfect protection — keep 
dainty garments sweet and 
dry—and are cool, light and 
comfortable—not harsh, heavy and stiff 
like ordinary kinds. 


Re good to your baby—order OMO Pants 
at once. At good dealers, plain or lace- 
trimmed, 25c. to $1.00. Handsome Booklet 
mailed free on request. 
OMO Bibs, OMO Crib Sheets, 
OMO Sanitary Sheeting. 

_THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 
56 Walnut Street, Middletown, Conn. 

Makers of the Celebrated OMO Dress Shields. 

















A LOYAL LITTLE ISLAND. 


ERY few persons know that there is a small 
island a few miles off the northeastern coast 
of Virginia that actually seceded from the Confed- 
eracy. Chincoteague is one of a large group of 
islands scattered along the shore near the line 
between Virginia and the eastern shore of Mary- 
land. It is about a dozen square miles in extent. 
It has several hundred inhabitants, a bank, and 
some stores, and it is the summer home of many 
city dwellers. It is also locally famous for its 
herds of tough ponies, known as Chincoteague 
ponies—a small breed with coarse hair that 
winters in the open, as the Shetland ponies do. 
When bg was about to secede from the 
Union in 1861, the question was put to a vote in 


Chincoteague, as in other parts of the Old Do- 
minion. 


the paper up amid the musty records of the past, 
and set about ppm a difficult situation. 
A mauy months passed, and the island was 


left undisturbed. But one day an armed vessel 
hove in sight, and an officer came ashore to demand 
that the people acknowledge allegiance to the 
Confederacy. 

On the approach of the ship, the villagers has- 
tened to their only place of defense, which was an 
ancient lighthouse. From a pole they raised the 
Stars and Stripes, and the flag snapped in the 
breeze right in the face of the Confederate lieu- 
tenant. The idea that such a tiny place should 
revolt against the Southern Confederacy seemed 
ridiculous. But the islanders showed no signs of 
yielding the point. 

So the officer went back 
fire on the lighthouse. 


and the ship opened 
That was soon shot to 
piocet, the fl le was cut in two, and the town 
tself began to burn. Then the rebel ship sailed 
away again. The Chincoteaguers went back to 
their homes to save what they could, but they had 
not wavered in their allegiance to the Union. 
Later a United States gunboat came to their 
relief, and they were not molested again by the 
Confederacy. 


*® © 


ELEPHANT - TRAINING. 


OT all elephants are qualified for tiger-hunting. 
Every animal used in the sport must be steady, 
obedient, and fearless, for if a single elephant 
misbehaves or bolts when he confronts one of the 
huge cats, the deadly contagion of fear may spread 
broadcast, and runaways, broken palanquins and 
loss of life may result. In Lectures pour Tous 
there is an account of the way that men select the 
animals to train for the hunt. 


As a preliminary step, they walk the elephants 
back and forth in a court where are ranged cages 
containing tigers and leopards (for the sporting 
rajahs generally have private menageries). When 
they have become accustomed to the smell of these 
animals, a tiger is chained to a post in an open 
space with a leash carefully regulated to limit the 
— of his leaps. The mahouts then force the 
pupil we to approach as near the post as 
safety allows 
a few steps of the tiger. 

Each day the yy the tiger’s chain, and 
the prisoner, which is 
may be the more ferocious, charges fiercely at the 
elephant as it comes near. hose elephants 
which stand their ground without flinching are 
considered qualified for the hunt in the jungle, but 
those that have revealed the least timidity are 
degraded from the rank of hunter,—the aristocracy 
“ae kind,—and are turned over to ignominious 
abor. 


this training, only about fi 
brought face to face with the chained tiger; but 
nearly half of those that stand their ground bravely 
at first, retreat before a more ferocious assault. 
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A DESERT PROBLEM. 


WO Arabs stopped at an oasis to have lunch- 

eon; one had three dates, and the other had 
five, which they were to eat together. Presently 
a stranger came up, and asked permission to share 
their meal, which they cheerfully granted. After 
all had eaten, the stranger thanked them for the 
food they had given him, left eight ducats, and 
rode away. 


The Arab who had the three dates said, “Here 
are eight ducats for eight dates—one ducat for 
each date ; therefore three ducats are mine.” But 
the other Arab argued differently, and contended 
that he should have seven ducats, and the first 
man one. The case was referred to the cadi of 
the nearest town, who upheld the second man’s 
contention! This is the way he reached his 
decision : 

The three men divided eight dates; there were 
two and two-thirds for each, or eight-thirds. The 
first Arab had three dates, so he contributed nine- 
thirds to the whole, but he ate eight-thirds him- 
self, so he gave only one-third of a date to the 
stranger. ne second Arab. contributed five dates. 
or fifteen-thirds; he ate eight-thirds himself, and 
gave seven-thirds to the stranger. 

So reasoned the cadi, and he gave the first Arab 
one ducat and the second seven ducats. 
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| MEANING OF “HALF- MAST.” 
VER since flags were used in war, says the 
| Yorkshire Post, it has been the custom to have 
| the emblem of the superior or conquering nation 
| ahove that.of the inferior or vanquished. When 





| an army found.itself hopelessly beaten, it hayled | 


| its flag down far enough for the flag of the victors 
to be placed above it on the same pole. 


That was a token not only of submission, but of 
respect. In 


memory. The custom long ago passed into 

common use. The flag flying at half-mast is a sign 

that one is dead who was worthy of universal 
respect. The space left above the flag is for the 

flag = the great conqueror of all—the angel of 
eath. 
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THE PRICE OF A KID. 


RDOVA is full of fun, says Mr. C. Bogue 
Luffmann in his “Quiet Days in Spain,” and 
in the leisurely pace of the life there the observer 

| has time to see and appreciate all of it. 


| In the market one day a small boy with a bi 

apron and a pompous manner was Offering half o' 

| asmall kid toa woman for a peseta. She objected 

| that it was very tiny, and he fairly smothered her 
with, “Woman! Do you want half a bull for a 
tenpence ?” ; 


kept half starved that he | 





y an overwhelming majority the little | 
island voted against secession. So Captain Steel- | 
man, the village clerk, recorded the vote, locked | 


HOWE 





and to remain for some time within | 


| 
} 
| 


According to a zoélogist of the Calcutta Museum, | 
among every thousand elephants that undergo | 
y will not bolt when | 


se days, when a famous soldier | 
, flags were lowered out of respect to his) 





Schools, Colleges and Camps. 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 

Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
ere peceugh and efficient training in every de- 
partment of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school 
. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300 per 
year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 











attend no stammering school till you get my 
large FREE book and special rate. _argest 
and best school in the world curing by natural 
method. Write today. Leg WELLS MILLARD, PRES., 
Nonru-Wesrenn Sonoot, inc., $33 First St., MiLwauxee, Wis. 


SCHOOL 


(ENDOWED) 


HOWE, INDIANA. 
A teacher for every ten boys. hed | boy recites every lesson 
every day. Graduates admitted to leading colleges on 
certificates. Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine buildings. Thorough 
sanitation. Healthful country life. Beautiful lakes. All 
athletic sports. 8: for younger boys. For 
illustrated catalogue address 
Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector, 
Box 232, Howe, Indiana. 














YOUNG SCOUT 
The Moccasin for Real Boys 


Here’s just the thing for red-blooded, vigorous 
boys. moccasin they can run romp in to 
their hearts’ content. Made from tough tan cow- 
hide and strong as iron, but very light. Just what 
you need for baseball, tramping, tennis, athletics 
and school. Will outwear the ord! shoe, too. 
Your merchant can get them for you if he hasn’t 
them on hand. Or send us the price and we'll rush 
them by return postpaid express. Sizes 2 to 5, 
$2.50; sizes 6 to 11, $2.75. Send for free catalog 
showing 35 styles for men, women and children. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO., Factory G, Berlin, Wis. 














EYE STRAIN 
RELIEVED BY QUITTING COFFEE. 


Many cases of defective vision are caused by 
the habitual use of coffee. 

It is said that in Arabia where coffee is used in 
large quantities, many lose their eyesight at about 
fifty. Tea contains the same drug, caffeine, as 
coffee. 


rou STAMMER 





| 





A New Jersey woman writes to the point con- | 


cerning eye trouble and coffee. She says: 

““My son was for years troubled with his eyes. 
He tried several kinds of glasses without relief. 
The optician said there was a defect in his eyes 
which was hard to reach. 

“He used to drink coffee, as we all did, and 
finally quit it and began to use Postum. That 


was three years ago and he has not had to wear | 


glasses and has had no trouble with his eyes since. 
“I was always fond of tea and coffee and finally 
became so nervous I could hardly sit still long 
enough to eat a meal. My heart was in such a 
condition I thought I might die at any time. 


“Medicine did not give me relief and I was al-. 


most desperate. It was about this time we decided 
to quit coffee and use Postum, and have used it 
ever since. I am in perfect health. No trouble 
now with my heart and never felt better in my life. 

“Postum has been a great blessing to us all, 
particularly to my son and myself.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “‘The Road to Wellville,” in packages. * 

Postum now comes in two forms: 


Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 15¢ and | 


25c packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. A tea- 
spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. 30c and 50c tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds is about the same. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 


LISTERINE 


Use it every day 


Child health should be 
safeguarded by liberal 
use of Listerine—the 
safe and pleasant anti- 
septic that has held the 
confidence of physi- 
cians and dentists for 
over ‘thirty years. 
Daily cleansing of 
the mouth and throat 
with Listerine is a 
preventive highly re- 
garded in the best 
homes in America. 
Imitations are 
either very inferior 
or positively 
harmful. 
























All Druggists Sell Listerine 
LAMBERT 
PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 

















CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Used exclusively and Cuticura 
Ointment occasionally will pro- 
mote and maintain a clear skin, 
free from pimples, blackheads, 
redness, roughness and other 
unsightly eruptions. 


Samples Free by Mail 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sampie ot each malied free, with $2-p. 
book. address “Cuticura,”’ Dept. 133, Boston. 








Three Things to 
Remember : 


ewhen you decide to 
make the dingy: old 
entry-way intoa 
bright, new recep- 
tion hall. 


JAP-A-LAC 
the name 


GREEN CAN 
the package 


GLIDDEN 


the maker 


That is the first thought 
—when floors, banisters, 
woodwork, stairs, fur- 
niture or any other part 
of the house, need re- 
newing — get Jap-a-lac. 








Eight transparent colors, 
ten enamel colors and 
gold or aluminum. 
QUALITY STORES 
CARRY JAP-A-LAC. 
Write for color card 


Sd oe LAC 
JBPALA 


Can 


The Package The Maker 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY, 
Quality Varnish Makers. 
10616 Madison Ave., N. W. Cleveland, Ohio. 








Delivered vou FREE 
on Approval and 30 days Trial 
> a 









SEND NO MONEY but write for our big 
1914 catalog of “*Ranger' 
Bicycles, Tires ge Sundries at prices so low they wi 
astonish you. particulars of our great new offer 
to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month's free 
trial without a cent expense to you. § 
BOYS yee can make money taking orders for bicycles, 
ires, lamps, sundries, etc. from our big hand- 
some catalog. it’s free. It contains ‘‘combination offers”’ 
for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at very low cost. 
Also much useful bicycle ea one for a 
ACTOR irect to you. No one else can 
F. Y offer such values and suc 
terms. You cannot afford to buy a bicycle, tires or sundries 
without first learning w you. Write 


hat we can offer now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 








wcinen wins LAKE QUICK” 
UTING CAMERA 


¥ xperience peotes, 
DSSEHAalbo'photo buttons in 
Pictures 2-cacul 
If you never took a picture before. J 


ritae Quick.” Not a toy, 


a io camera;cheaper, 


interesting 
FREE 


Ba, cure gad, trite § 
WTERMATIONAL METAL & FERRO. 
Company, cucage, ai. §f 






tak 
Anyone can . 
1 minute on the 
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CEG ZOVOEON 
ANTIQUE, BUT EFFECTIVE. 


ELM and corselet, much modified from those 

worn in the knightly days of old, still survive 
as part of the military uniform of certain famous 
European troops, particularly among the German 
cavalry. Most of us would say, however, that not 
for several hundred years have mail-clad warriors 
in armor of the true romantic type, in all its com- 
plicated cumbersomeness, actually fought upon 
a field of battle. Capt. Jean Rameau, writing 
recently in a French journal, corrects this idea, 
The last fight in armor occurred only a little more 
than a century ago. It was an episode of the 
Napoleonic wars, and took place in the town of 
Aquila in 1799. 

The place had been captured by the French, 
and a small garrison—some four hundred men— 
was left to hold it after the vo J moved on. The 
country was bitterly hostile; leaders appeared 
unexpectedly among the peasantry, and an army 
of insurgents that numbered several thousand 
succeeded in retaking the town and driving the 
Frenchmen into the fortress. The streets sur- 
rounding the fortress were barricaded and the 
houses foopholed ; the besiegers felt themselves 
secure against the besieged; but so, since they 
were well provided with provisions and ammu- 
nition, were the besieged against the besiegers— 
unless, indeed, artillery could be brought to bear 
on their stronghold. The besiegers had no cannon ; 
but twelve dismounted guns, without carriages, 
which the French had not had time to take into the 
fort with them, lay on the glacis outside the walls, 
commanded by the fire from both sides. One 
night, under cover of darkness, a little party of 
insurgents succeeded in attaching ropes to these 

uns, and attempted, by means of a capstan, to 
laul them away. Had they placed rollers under 
them, they would have succeeded; but they did 
not, and as soon as they began to haul the first 
run, its breech dug a furrow in the soil, and stuck. 

sentinel heard the noise, and the fort opened 
fire. The project had to be abandoned for the 
time. 

But the next morning the besieged saw the ropes 
attached to the guns, and realized that a second 
attempt was sure to be made, and likely to be 
successful. Training the guns already in the for- 
tress on the house from which the ropes emerged, 
they battered it to a smoking ruin, only to learn 
that the capstan was in the cellar, and unharmed. 

Then the commandant remembered seeing some 
suits of old armor stowed away somewhere, and 
looked them up. There were a dozen suits. ith 
infinite difficulty, aided by the helping hands of 
their comrades, but hindered by their outbursts of 
unseemly mirth, twelve picked men were got into 
them, and sent out across the fire-sWwept space to 
spike the guns. 

Covered with steel and carrying spikes and 
hammers, they marched out, awkwardly but 
resolutely, and pew ar |  agpeennig the guns, 
Bullets pattered against their armor harmlessly, 
and their mail-clad figures and glittering hel- 
mets showed amazing and appalling through the 
wreaths of whirling, white smoke. e insurgents 

azed and gasped. Many fied, in the firm belief 
fhat the apparitions were invulnerable and dia- 
bolical. The French upon the walls, viewing the 
sceng, broke into shouts, jeers, cheers, and 
triumphant laughter that completed the demorali- 
zation of the 7: 

The twelve bold knights accomplished their 
task, and received an uproarious welcome on 
their return. Although most of them had been 
hit, no one was hurt except one gunner, who, 
having wrongly adjusted a brassart, was slight! 
wounded inthe arm. The blockade was continue 
some time longer, but with little spirit, and the 
besieged were soon relieved by their friends. 
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THE WHALE DANCE. 


VERY primitive custom of the natives of the 

Bering and arctic coasts of Siberia, a custom 
that has come down from generations of savage 
ancestors, is the annual celebration of the whale 
dance, when the Eskimos select their wives. 


When the sun moves southward at the end of the 
short summer season, and the ice closes up the 
northern seas, the whales come down to open 
water. Then in celebration of the season’s ca eh, 
the ice dwellers assemble for the whale dance, 
which lasts twenty-one es. 

The great dance circle is prepared, and in the 
centre the dancers, both male and female, perform 
the most savage of evolutions and motions to the 
accompaniment of rhythmless beating of the tom- 
toms and weird chanting. The dance songs tell of 
the prowess of the hunters and of the history of 
the tribe. The movements of the women are sur- 
prisingty graceful, and they mean to show in their 
dance that, as daughters of a freat people, they 
are possessed of all the qualities such women 
should have. The men execute pantomimic scenes 
of the hunt, and go through all the motions of the 
kill: they spear the ice bear, slay the walrus and 
seal, and Seg with extraordinary contortions, 
vanquish the mighty whale. 

During the last days of the feast, when the time 
arrives for the selection of husbands and wives, 
the man performs. his mate dance, before the 
woman he has picked out. In pantomime he 
promises to provide her generously with the fruit 
of the hunt, both food and fur. If she is pleased 
with him, she walks out and dances her accept- 
ance, and shows how she will look after the igloo. 
When they have danced before each other, they 
are married after the custom of the tribe, and he 
leads her off to his walrus-hide lodge. 

During the dance they feast on whale. The skin 
of the baleen whale is about an inch thick, and 
looks like rubber. The solid blubber between it 
and the true flesh is usually about fourteen inches 
thick. The black skin and the blubber, the latter 
cut tothe thickness of the former, is called mok- 
tuk, and is considered a great delicacy. It is eaten 
raw, and although it sounds repulsive to the civ- 
ilized ear, ismost palatable. It has a flavor some- 
thing like that of chestnuts. 
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THE MARK OF CULTURE. 


y the land of the Niger, says Mr. P. Amaury 
Talbot in the London Times, little or no stigma 
attaches to jailbirds. 


In fact, prison residence is often regarded as 
conferring the mark of culture and distinction. 
The last governor of Southern Nigeria once com- 
plimented a chief of the interior on his knowledge 
of <9 to which the man replied with a proud 

ir, “Of course I be fit to talk English mouth! I 
learn‘all that when I live long time for prison.” 

Such residence is indeed looked upon as giving 
a sort of official status. At Calabar some prisoners 
were out cleaning the road, when a clerk, dressed 
in the height of fashion, high collar, patent leather 
boots, and the smartest of suits, went by. In 
passing, he flicked one of the bending laborers 
with a little qwagger cane he was carry. At 
once the aggrieved party sprang erect. ‘‘What!” 
he exclaimed, with splendid contempt. “You dare 
touch me! You factoryman! Look-ame!” Here 
he pointed to the broad arrows prominently dis- 
played over his simple vest and loin cloth. “I be 
government man! See here!” And the dandy 
passed on abashed. 
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Dancing to the music of the (‘#2 
Victrola is the favorite pastime 
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The Victrola 





$200 style 


With a Victrola and Victor Dance Records it is easy 


to learn all the new dances. 


The maxixe, hesitation, tango, one-step—you can enjoy 


all the modern dances in your own home with the Victrola. 


“How to Dance the One Step, Hesitation, and Tango” is a new Victor booklet 


just issued—illustrated with photos of Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle (who use the 
Victor exclusively and. superintend the making of Victor Dance Records) and 288 
Ask any Victor dealer for a copy, or write us. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $200, 


and any Victor dealer will gladly play any music you wish to hear. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 








Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles—¢he combination. 
There is no other way to get the unequalled Victor tone. 








New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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| 333 Foreign Missionary stamps, only 7c. 
. cign. no 2 alike, incl. Mexico, Japan, etc., 5c. 
.§. fine, 30¢. 1000 fine mixed, 20c. Agts. wtd. 
free! 1 Buy Stamps. L. B. DOVER, St. Louis, Mo. 


. 100 for- Sy 108alldiff., Transvaal Servia.Brazil.Peru,Ca 

4 Natal,Jjava,etc..and Album 6c. 1000 Finely 1200.65 

diff U.S.,25¢.1000hingesBc. Agts.wtd.50%.ListPree. Ibuy 
Stegman 


, 5943 Cote BrillianteAve.8t.Louis,Mo, 








Prevents 


AKE your tires leak- 

proof—cut out those 
expensive repairs. those 
nold-ups from flat tires. 
Inject into each tire a 
tube of Neverleak Tire 
Fluid—the one reliable, 
time-tested preparation, 
used for eighteen years 
by thousands and thou- 
sands of riders. 


Reduces Expense 


Neverleak saves you money. 
It heals punctures instantly 
while you are riding, doing 
away with costly plugs. It 
preserves the rubber, add- 
ing years of life to your 
tires. A 4-ounce tube pro- 
tects a tire until it none 


by dealers and repair men. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY 
COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Boys! Here Is 
$10 to $25 










The “Mandel-ette” 


A one minute camera—taking and _finishin 


8c Profit On Each Sale 


make pictures the very bour your outfit 
Free Book 
the great possibilities of 

THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE CO. 
A325 Ferrotvee Bide. a 

















The Hiker’s Gooking Kit. 


This Kit, while small, is thoroughly 
practical. It is designed for hiking 
trips, or for use when a noonday meal 
is desired on a stream or in the woods. 


The outfit consists of a frypan, 7 inches 
in diameter, with a patent folding handle; 
stewpan, covered pot. cup, and fork and 
spoon. The pieces are very compact, and so 
made that they nest closely and are carried 
in a small Khaki Canvas Case, with shoulder 
straps. The weight of the complete outfit 
is but 30 ounces. 


THE The eameriat Kit wen be given Fad Com 
panion subscribers only 
OFFER. new solicited subscriptions to The 
Youth's Companion, or for one new subscription 
and 60 cents extra. Sold for $1.60. In either case 
we deliver free anywhere in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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BY PARK 


N the topmost point of Hoosac Mountain, 
QO where the road from the east reaches 

highest land after a long climb over 
continually rising elevations, and just before 
it plunges by zigzag curves to the valley two 
thousand feet below, there is soon to be placed 
a huge statue of a Mohawk Indian. This 
figure, looking off toward the sunset, facing 
the land where a savage but loyal race once 
roamed, will remind coming generations of the 
passing of the people it typifies; and it will 
recall the time when the smooth road at its 
base was merely a rude mountain trail, then 
the only line of travel between the 
Connecticut and Hudson valleys. 
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THE OLD MOHAWK TRAIL 








PRESSEY 


that stretched for fifteen miles to east and to 
west before another house was reached, this 
small fort was a challenge to the foes from 
Canada, and before long it had to face assault. 

It was in the middle of August, 1746, that 
eight hundred or nine hundred Frenchmen 
and Indians, under the command of Gen. 
Rigaud de Vaudreuil, made their way over 
the old trail, and concealed themselves in the | 
thick woods near the fort. 

Within the inclosure was an absurdly small 
garrison of only twenty men, more than half 
of whom were too sick to do military service, | 











At this moment the ancient trail is 
of special interest, because of the 
work that has been done in making 
it a state highway, and because of 
the pageant, to be held on June 20th 
at North Adams, which will depict 
many of the stirring incidents that 
took place on it in the days when the 
Massachusetts settlers were watch- 
ing its length for the dreaded appear- 
ance of dusky enemies. 

From time immemorial the Iro- 
quois from the Mohawk region 
tramped the winding length of this 
narrow path, up the Hoosac River, 
over the steep and jagged side of Hoosac Moun- 
tain, and on by the valley of the Deerfield, to 
combat their natural enemies or to hold 
friendly powwows. In return, they were met 
in their own country by the Massachusetts 
Indians, who followed the same well-defined, 
although unmarked, way through deep woods 
and over rocky streams. 

In 1609, Henry Hudson, sailing under the 
flag of Holland, made his way up the river 
that was thereafter to bear his name. He went 
as far as the present Albany, and there gave 
a great feast on board his ship, Half Moon, to 
the chiefs of the Six Nations, and thereby 
won their lasting friendship—an achievement 
of incalculable value to struggling pioneers 
through nearly two centuries. 

The very year of Hudson’s visit, in the 





FORDWAY OF THE MOHAWK TRAIL. 


annual battle at the neutral ground between | the defenders finally decided to give up the 


Lake George and Lake Champlain, the French- 
man who gave his name to the latter lake 
helped the Hurons, Algonquins, and Mon- 
tagnais gain a decided victory over the Iroquois. 
Thereafter the lines were strictly drawn 
between the French and the Canadian Indians 
on one side, and the Dutch, later the English, 
and the Iroquois, or Six Nations, on the other. 

During the long struggle between the French 
and English, the white men of the north, 
‘uided by their crafty and cruel allies, followed 


the old trail of the Mohawks in their trips of | 


devastation to the Deerfield and the Connecti- 
cut. A warning from the friendly Mohawks, 
by a messenger who silently stole over the 
sume path, occasionally gave the settlers time 
‘o protect themselves ; but usually the hordes of 
sivages swept down upon an unsuspecting prey. 

These depredations became so severe about 
740 that the Province of Massachusetts ordered 
uilt along its northwestern border a string of 
blockhouses. One of the most important of 
these fortifications, called Fort Massachusetts, 
vas placed in the unbroken forest beyond the 
Hoosac range, in the present North Adams. 
It stood in a meadow at a bend in the river, 
and was so located that those following the old 
trail must pass near it to reach the ford, which 
lay fifty rods to the east. 

In its little clearing in the midst of a forest 





THE SITE OF FORT MASSACHUSETTS. 


and the rest far from well. In command of 
this little body was Serg. John Hawks, for 
Capt. Ephraim Williams was away at the time. 
| In addition to the garrison, there were Chap- 
lain John Norton from Fort Shirley, just 
arrived for a month’s visit, three women and 
five children. 
| After lying in concealment for three days, 
the whole force of French and Indians, in the 
words of Chaplain Norton, ‘‘began with hid- 
| eous acclamations to rush forward upon the 
| fort, firing incessantly on every side.’’ But 
| the little company within the fort, well aware 
|of the cruelties that had been inflicted upon 
others by the savages and their white allies, 
who were almost as wild, determined to resist 
while life lasted. 'The men who were too sick 
| to use their guns were set to running bullets, 
and the able-bodied took their places 
at ‘‘mount’’ or ‘‘great house. ’’ 

**We suffered them to come up in 
a body till they were within twenty 
rods of us,’’ said the chaplain, who 
was doing a man’s full part in keep- 
ing back the besiegers, ‘‘and then we 
fired; upon which the enemy soon 
betook themselves to trees, stumps, 
and logs, where they lay and fired 
incessantly upon us. ’’ 

From the morning of one day to 
noon of the next, except for a few 
hours in the middle of the night, 
the enemy kept up a continuous 
attack upon the wooden walls of the 
fort. Then came the call for a 
parley—not from the little company 
within the fort, but from the leader 
of the hundreds outside. General 
Vaudreuil promised ‘‘good quarter’’ 
if the fort was surrendered, and 


fight. Later Chaplain Norton wrote, ‘‘Had 
we all been in health, or had there been only 
those eight of us that were in health, I believe 
every man would willingly have stood it out 





| to the last. ’’ 
| What must have been the thoughts of the | 
French general when he entered the fort and | 
| found that his nine hundred men had been | 
kept off for thirty hours, and many of them | 
| killed, by a company of nine, one of whom 


/was now dead in the ‘‘watch box’?! The | 
supply of powder within the fort had dwindled | 
to three or four pounds, and there was lead in 
about the same amount. Perhaps he would 
not have offered such ‘‘good quarter’’ had he 
known the real weakness of the besieged. 
After the surrender, the fort was burned 
and the little company of prisoners was | 
marched off down the old trail along the} 
Hoosae River, on the long journey to Canada. 
Thanks to the good offices of the humane) 
Vaudreuil, and his ability to control the! 
| Indians under his command, the prisoners 
| received remarkably good treatment for the 
times; but only Hawks, Norton, seven soldiers, 
|and four children lived through the year of 
captivity and returned to their homes. 
| A new and stronger Fort Massachusetts, 
| built on the site of the one burned, soon had 
|to stand an attack from the French and 





|}cabmen is furnished 


Indians. But Captain Williams and his men 
were able to drive off the enemy, and the fort 
lasted for many years—as long as there was 
any need of it. 

During the next ten years the old trail became 
an important line of communication between 
Massachusetts and New York, for the time 
had come when the scattered communities 
must act together to preserve their existence, 
and many messengers had. to pass back and 
forth. During the summer of 1755, Captain 
Williams was commissioned colonel, and en- 
listed many men from Fort Massachusetts, and 
from garrisons farther east that had been under 
his charge, for service in a regiment that was 
to take part in a large expedition against 
Crown Point. The fort then became a place 
of rest and rendezvous for soldiers hurrying to 
Albany and Lake George, and for returning 
messengers. 

At the end of the campaign, many of the 
former ‘‘centinels’’ at Fort Massachusetts took 
up land in the fertile valley just west of the 
fort, and named the place Williamstown, in 
memory of their colonel, who had fallen in the 
first encounter at Lake George. Other settle- 
ments grew up along the old trail, and the 
path became a well-trodden road. 

After Hoosac Tunnel was bored for five 
miles through the rock and dirt of Hoosac 
Mountain, the stagecoach passed out of exist- 
enee, and the road far above fell into disuse, 
except for short journeys between villages. 
But now has come the automobile, with its 
insistent demand for good roads, and so the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts has con- 
structed a state highway from the Deerfield up 
Cold River, and so on over the mountain, 
most of the way following the course of the 
old Mohawk trail. 


TREE RECORDS. 


TREE is a living record of all the 
A climatic changes that have taken place 

since it began its growth. Every ‘‘ring,’’ 
or annual layer of new wood, varies in width 
and composition in such a way as to betray to 
him who knows how to read the record, the 
nature and intensity of these changing condi- 
tions, says a writer in Hardwood. A great 
many trees have been studied by the experts 
of the government service and of the Carnegie 
Institution at Washington, and these investi- 
gations have made clear some interesting facts 
regarding the fluctuations of climate on this 
continent. 


From thousands of measurements, or analy- | 


ses, made by the Forest Service in its investi- | 


gations of tree and forest = a large 
number of the oldest trees of certain species 
have been chosen for special may. One con- 
clusion, from the study of yellow pine in 
Arizona, is that the climate of the Southwest is 
becoming drier, the snowfall less, the winters 
shorter, and that these conditions have been 
in progress for a long time. 

is conclusion is corroborated by the pres- 
ence in that country of irrigation ditches and 
other remains of an ancient —_ indicating 
that water was at one time fairly plentiful in 
places now remote from omy signs of springs, 
streams, or other sources of supply. Investi- 
gations of the rate of growth of the same species 
of tree in Idaho indicate that the winters there 
are also shorter, and the snowfall less than 
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formerly, but in this case the change in con- 
ditions is favorable to tree growth, since it is | 
producing a longer growing season. 

In order to study the interior of living trees, | 
the investigators have invented a form of drill 
that removes a solid core of wood from the 
centre to the bark. With the help of this drill 
they hope to get from the largest and oldest | 
specimens of the big trees data that will throw 
more light upon conditions thirty or more cen- 
turies ago. 


* ©¢ 


COACHMEN OF RIO. 


N her recently published account of her 

voyage in the United States frigate Con- 

gress, Elizabeth Douglas Van Denburgh 
gives some amusing examples of the eccentric- 
ities of Rio de Janeiro drivers. 


Returning from a visit, the y rode back 
over Gloria Hill, and the beautiful 
church of Our Lady of Glory, a conspicuous 
object from different points, especially from 
the bay. They sauntered down to the omni- 
bus, gathering wild flowers as they went, but 
when they arrived there was a long delay; 
the driver was playing cards, and they were 
obliged to wait nearly an hour for him to finish 
his game. 

Another striking example of the independ- | 
ence, not to say the -impudence, of the Rio | 
by the experience of 
four of the wardroom officers of the Congress, | 
who drove out to pay their resi to Minister | 
Wise on Christmas Day, and discovered, when | 
they called for their carriage, after a very | 
agreeable visit, that the driver had unhar- | 
nessed his horses and pat them in the stalls, | 
to avail himself of fodder that cost him noth- | 
ing. 

* © 


THE SPIRIT OF THE HEIGHTS. 
| simply and unaffectedly a child dwells 





with God is revealed by this story of 
Joey, a real boy. 


He is not quite five, but his mother has 
already talked with him about the greatness 
and majesty of God. Recently, on hearing 
a heavy 1 of thunder, which echoed and 
reéchoed through the hills, he rushed into the 
room where she was, his eyes wide and his 
little face aglow with a new consciousness. 

‘**O mother, mother! Did you hear that?’’ 
he cried. ‘‘God’s just been thinking out loud !’’ 








Two 
Distinctive 


Umbrellas 





“NAME-ON” 
UMBRELLA 


DEPENDABLE, rainproof Um- 

brella, with your name and 
address worked into the fabric of the 
Umbrella, so as to show on the inside 
of the Umbrella top. A positive 
means of identifying your Umbrella. 
The cover is of tape-edged American 
gloria, fast black, and guaranteed 
waterproof. The lady’s Umbrella 
has a handle of Philippine ebony, 
with a silver band, Mission style. 
The handle on the gentleman’s Um- 
brella is of genuine rosewood. The 
handle can be removed and the tip 
unscrewed for packing in any 24-inch 
suit case. Print your name and ad- 
dress plainly. 
Given to Companion subscribers only 
for one new solicited subscription and 


85 cents extra; or sold for $1.75. 
Delivered free anywhere in the United 


BALL-JOINT 
UMBRELLA 


O more umbrella troubles. Have 

you not been annoyed on many 
occasions to find that the binding 
wire in your umbrella had rusted off 
and permitted the ribs to punch 
holes in the cover? This cannot 
happen with the “ Ball Joint,” be- 
cause each of its eight ribs is tipped 
with a solid ball and securely locked 
into a brass socket, and will not rust. 
The cloth used in this Umbrella is 
fast black, cravenetted American 
taffeta, with tape edge. This ma- 
terial is absolutely waterproof. The 
handles are genuine ebony. Ladies’, 
26-inch ; gentlemen’s, 28-inch, 
Given to Companion subscribers only 
for one new solicited subscription and 
50 cents extra; or sold for $1.50. 


Delivered free anywhere in the United 
States. 





SEND ORDERS TO 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Publishers The Youth's Companion 
201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Display the Official 
Flag 


On July 4, 1912, two new 
stars were added to our na- 
tional emblem, representing 
the admission into the Union 
of the 47th and 48th states, 
New Mexico and Arizona. 
The Flag with 48 Stars is 
therefore now the Official Flag 
of the United States. 



































Your Bungalow 


Built it yet? Why not builditnow? Buy your 
building materials at wi direct from the mill, 
and what you save will goa long way toward 
paying for labor. Roof your bungalow with 


Sunset Roofing 


a white asphalt roofing of as high quality as there is 
made. We are interested in the manufacture of this 

















roofing, we stand behind it, and we sell you direct 
from the factory at these wholesale prices: 
One ply $1.25 per roll. Two ply $1.50 per roll. 
Three ply $1.75 per ww $ 
If you are going to re-roof any building don’t do it 
until you look up Sunset Roofing. For shingling 





Citizens, public schools, and 





je r . the outside of your bungalow we sell you shingles ce 
institutions throughout the from our own mills from $2.25 per thousand up—a new ey 
large saving over usual prices. 
country should secure the Our beautiful hardwood floorings are inexpen- 
Fieg and display x Go. celaee: sat faa te save OI & Would Like These”’ 
ascii ~~ ay SoS buying building materials direct from ihe mills. 3 ou l e ese 


every Flag Day. 


For this purpose we offer a selected list of the 
most desirable sizes at popular prices. 


Standard Wool Bunting Flags 


WEBBER LUMBER @ 7 co., 


400 Summer Street, itchburg, Mass. ““T’ve read so much about Necco 


and Hub Wafers in the magazines 
lately that I was determined to let 
the youngsters try them. 

‘“‘They’re guaranteed pure and 
their nine old-fashioned flavors, 


¥ Sunday evening : ” 
WY feeling that you I know, will please them. 
























want a little 


“‘snack’’ before 
5x3 feet, $1.60 6x 4 feet, $2.25 9x 6 feet, $4.25 you go to bed ? Necco Wafers 
12x 7% feet, $6.75 15x9 feet, $9.50 16x8 feet, $9.25 Fe ae of Pp Glazed Paper Wrapper 
avorite crackers, 
20x 10 feet, $13.50 apeund walk Hub Wafers 
The above prices include FREE DELIVERY anywhere in the United States LoS FORSTER’S : 
> Peanut Butter Transparent Paper Wrapper 
These Flags are made of the best material, thoroughly sewed. is washed down with ; . 
. ‘ lass of milk. Be- will safely satisfy your children’s 
Every Flag has 48 stars. The arrangement of the stars and the Sold bp the cepad ot good a cae, tee en candy hunger, They're made of the 
-quality of bunting conform to government regulations. like this with glass cover. to the right spot. very finest ingredients in America’s 








A. A. FORSTER CO., NATICK, MASS. +f largest, most sanitary.candy factory. 

Eliminate uncertainty and guesswork in 

buying sweets by adopting, as your assur- 

ance of confectionery excellence, the seal 
of “*‘ Necco Sweets.” 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY 
ANY msi 


Cotton Bunting Flags 


5 x 3 feet, 70 cents 6x4 feet, 90 cents 8x5 feet, $1.50 
The above prices include FREE DELIVERY anywhere in the United States 


Water Supply 
for FARMS 


and 


Country Homes 





These are guaranteed fast color, and with the exception of the 
material, the Flag conforms to standard regulations. 
We do not sell flagpoles, on account of heavy transportation expense. 





Send for descriptive Catalog D 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


Address orders and make remittances payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY ..-:. Boston, Massachusetts 
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i What could The 

; be more Wall Tents 
) restful, we offer 
) invigorating here 

% and are especially 
tH altogether adapted for 
f healthful than camping. 
fj a vacation 

0 spent They are 
i) camping out made of 8-oz. 
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PRICES GIVEN INCLUDE POLES AND PINS COMPLETE. SENT 
OR EXPRESS AT RECEIVER’S EXPENSE. 
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6 
ALL TENT 
; _.w ENT FLYS 

ength and Breadth Height of Tent Height of Wall Price of Tent : : s i 
< The regular Tent Fly, while not a necessity, will be found a most desir- 
ty 7 x 7 feet 7 feet 3 feet $6. 00 able addition to a tent equipment. In stormy and rainy weather it is a great 
Y) 7 x 9 feet 7 feet 3 feet 7 00 protection, and in the heat of summer it serves as an air shaft. We can 
eh 5 supply Flys made of 8-oz. duck at one-half the price of the corresponding 
iy 9% x 12 feet 7% feet 3 feet 9.75 size Tent. The shipping weight is about 15 Ibs: 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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